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The Americanization of the Jewish 
| Immigrant’ 
By Israel Friedlaender 


CHAIR OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA, NEW YORK. 


HE Jewish immigration into the United States has 

for more than a generation proceeded in the main 

from the langs of eastern Europe, which in the 

course of the great world war have served as the 
battle-ground between Teuton and Slav. Competent ob- 
servers of European conditions are strongly of the opinion 
that Jewish immigration from the same territories will at 
the close of the war assume 


even larger proportions than 
_ prior to it. Crippled by the 
terrible ravages of war and 
_ famine, of both of which they 
_ have borne more than their 
fair share, caught, as in a vise, 
| between the conflicting aspira- 
tions of Russia, Germany and 
| Poland, the Jews of eastern 
Europe will, in the judgment 
of these observers, turn their 
| hopes to these shores where 
they may be assured of a free 
_ human existence, as part of the 
American commonwealth. 
Be this as it may, at this 
“serious hour in the history of 
our country, when America is 
__ engaged in the process of self- 
ts determination and is taking 
stock of the human and mate- 
rial resources at its disposal, 
_ the question of the adaptation 
of the immigrant population 
to the American environment 
calls for calm and careful con- 
‘sideration. And the Ameri- 
# Z This article was written before the 
Russian revolution—Tue AvurHor. 
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canization of the Jewish immigrant forms by no means the 
least important phase of this great problem. 

In discussing the question of the Jewish immigrant in rela- 
tion to the American environment, I propose to dissociate it 
entirely from the general question of Judaism, about which 
there exists an infinite variety of opinion and emotion no less 
among the Jews than among the non-Jews. Laying aside 
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all personal convictions and as- 


sociations on the subject of 
Judaism, I shall endeavor to 
view the problem before us 
from a position which is far 
removed from the battlefield 
of controversy: from the point 
of view of the humanitarian 
who is ‘interested in ~ the 
Jews, not on account of his 
racial or religious kinship with 
them, but as a section of hu- 
manity to which he is bound 
by no other tie except that of 
a common mankind. 

It would lead me too far 
afield to enter into a discus- 
sion of the immigrant problem 
at large. It will suffice for 
our purpose if we start from 
the premise which will be 
granted by all: that the solu- 
tion of the immigrant prob- 
lem consists in making the im- 
migrant cease to be an immi- 
grant, 7. e., in common par- 
lance, in making the immi- 
grant, who is a stranger in our 
gates, feel as if he were at 
home, in transforming him 
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into a happy and useful member of the new environment. 
As applied to the immigrant problem in this country, it means 
the Americanization of the immigrant, in the best and loftiest 
connotation of this term. 

The solution of this problem is a twofold one: on the one 
hand, it is of an external nature. We must endeavor to ac- 
quaint the immigrant with the conditions of the new land and 
to enable him to fight successfully in the struggle for exist- 
ence, so that he may obtain and assume his rightful share in 
the benefits and responsibilities of the country which he has 
chosen for his abode. 


Equilibrium Lost by Transplanting 


THE second solution of the problem is of an internal, or 
spiritual, character. Perhaps it may best be formulated as the 
attempt to restore the equilibrium of the immigrant. Equi- 
librium has been defined as ‘“‘a condition of equal balance be- 
tween opposite or counteracting forces.” In the life of the 
body, the most important sense, without which animal life is 
practically impossible, is the sense of equilibrium, that sense, 
as has well been said, “by which we have a feeling of security 
in standing, walking, and, indeed, in all the movements by 
which the body is carried through space.’ In spiritual life 
the equilibrium of man, with the possible exception of a few 
geniuses, is the product of the social forces of his environment. 
As long as man remains within his natural surroundings, he 
is endowed with that sense of equilibrium—whether we call 
it habit, tradition or association—which gives him the feeling 
of security in all functions of life. For the environment dic- 
tates to him his form of speech, shapes his thoughts, colors his 
sentiments, determines his manners and customs. In the case 
of the immigrant, i. e., of the man who has been detached 
from his accustomed environment, this equilibrium is disturbed. 
He is deprived of the constant, though unconscious, guidance 
of his social group, and the result is the same as in the life 
of the body when the sense of equilibrium is impaired. He 
loses his feeling of security; he reels; he is swayed to and 
fro by the slightest touch of the new environment; he becomes 
unnatural and unhappy. Unless he be a man of exceptional 
ability, the most valuable in him, his personality, the outcome 
of long years of breeding and training, is destroyed, and he is 
in danger of becoming a moral wreck, a menace to himself 
and a menace to his .neighbors. 

The solution of the problem, therefore, must consist in the 
restoration of his equilibrium, in the recreation of a social en- 
vironment for him which, amidst the puzzling conditions of 
the new land, would offer him that spiritual anchorage with 
which his former environment had provided him; in making 
him again the unit of a social group, the mandates of which he 
could obey, and in enabling him to regain the sense of se- 
curity which had formerly guided him in all the functions 
of life. 

The Jewish immigrant problem in its internal or spiritual 
aspect—its external phase, which is a matter of common agree- 
ment, may well be left out of consideration—is essentially the 
same, except that it is greatly aggravated and complicated by 
the peculiar conditions of the environment from which the 
Jewish immigrant comes. For it is obvious that the greater 
the divergence between the old and the new environment of 
the immigrant, the greater must be the disturbance of his 
equilibrium. The English-speaking immigrant, or the Scan- 
dinavian, and the German, whose former environment is 


culturally similar to our own, find it comparatively easy to” 


adapt themselves to the new conditions of this country. The 
Italian, the Slav, the Syrian find this adaptation increasingly 
difficult. 
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Now it may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that 
in no case is the contrast between the old and the new wider 
and deeper than in the case of the immigrant Jew. For the 
Jewish immigrants who in their overwhelming majority hail 
from the lands of ancient Poland, from western Russia, 
Galicia and partly from Roumania, come not only from 
countries whose general civilizations are vastly different from 
that of our own land; but they come, in addition, from a 
purely Jewish environment, which in itself is radically differ- 
ent from the non-Jewish environment of the country in the 
midst of which it is situated. In most of the towns from 
which the Jewish immigrant hails the Jews form the bulk of 
the population and live entirely apart from the non-Jews. 
There are localities—some of them the writer remembers from 
his early associations—in which the only non-Jewish resident 
is the Shabbes goy (the gentile who assists Jews in their do- 
mestic arrangements on the Sabbath day) and in which the 
approach of the Sabbath is still heralded on the market place 
by the Jewish beadle. 

It is absolutely essential for us to realize the full character 
of this Jewish Ghetto environment if we may ever hope to 
solve or even to mitigate the difficulties confronting the Jew- 
ish immigrant. It is generally known and taken for granted 
that the sum and substance of Jewish life in the former en- 
vironment of the immigrant Jew is the Jewish religion. This 
to a large extent is correct, but it is necessary to bear in 
mind that religion, as conceived by Judaism and as carried to 
its extreme consequences in the development of Polish Judaism, 
is infinitely more than what is associated with it in the modern 
world. Religion, from this point of view, is co-extensive with 
that which, in modern parlance, goes by the name of social 
and cultural life. Judaism, in this formulation, regulates 
practically all the functions of life, even those which the 
Christian would never think of associating with religion, such 
as food and drink, as well as the manners and customs of 
every-day life. Asa result of this development, the immigrant 
Jew possesses his own language, or rather languages. For, 
while he uses Yiddish as a vernacular, he employs Hebrew not 
merely as the language of prayer and study but also, to a very 
considerable extent, as a medium of literature and correspond- 
ence. Both languages (Yiddish to a lesser degree than He- 
brew) are regarded by him as part of his religious tradition. 
He wears in his homeland his own form of dress which is no 
less hallowed by religious associations. 


Religion Dominating Social Life 


IN A word, religious tradition dominates the entire range 
of his social life, which is thus, except for the external points 
of intersection with the economic and political factors of the 
outside world, wholly and exclusively Jewish. 

This all-embracing influence of the Jewish religion is even 
more marked in the domain of his cultural activities. For, 
in a country in which compulsory education is unknown and 
in which the striving of the Jew for general culture is cruelly 
hampered, Jewish education is limited, almost by force, to 
the study of Judaism, as represented by the Bible and, still 
more so, by the Talmud and post-Talmudic literature. The 
extraordinary love of learning which, inculcated by Jewish 
religious tradition, is characteristic of eastern European Jews 
to a truly astonishing degree, and the one-sided limitation of 
these intellectual endeavors to the literary sources of Judaism 
have resulted in the evolution of a’peculiar Jewish mentality 
and, if I may use the expression, of a peculiar Jewish senti- 
mentality, which marks off this type of Jew from his Christian 
fellow-citizens as well as from his coreligionists in other lands. 

True, in recent times a large number of Jews in eastern 
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Europe have drifted away from the religious moorings of 
Judaism and have become indifferent and even hostile to re- 
ligion. But it would be a serious mistake to regard this es- 
trangement from the Jewish religion in the light of the west- 
ern European or American tendency of Jewish assimilation. 
These radicals or free-thinkers are, in most cases, just as keenly 
interested in the preservation of Jewish distinctiveness as are 
the old-fashioned orthodox Jews, except that what the latter 
regard as a mandate of the Jewish religion, the former justify 
by the authority of Jewish nationalism. 

This Jewish isolation which, as has been pointed out 


‘above, covers the whole domain of life, has undoubtedly bred 


grave defects which considerably mar the complexion of the 
immigrant Jew, such as pettiness, suspiciousness, hypersensi- 
tiveness and hyper-cleverness, excessive individualism, lack 
of organizing ability, disregard of externalities, often result- 
ing in uncouthness and uncleanliness, and other shortcomings 
of this kind. But it has at the same time been productive of 
positive characteristics, which to the outsider are perhaps less 


_ palpable, because, unlike the others, they do not lie on the 


surface, yet are of immense intrinsic value and far more than 
make up for his defects: his extraordinary mental vigor, his 


-unconquerable thirst for knowledge, his boundless respect for 


learning, his passionate love of liberty, his profound sense of 
justice, his power to endure suffering, his frugality, his gen- 
uine warm-heartedness, and a variety of other virtues which 
are best evidenced by the fact that his enemies openly justify 
their cruelty by his enormous superiority over the native popu- 
lation, a superiority which he has been able to maintain in the 
face of inconceivable misery and persecution. 

It may now be realized in what a terrible conflict the Jew- 


ish immigrant must find himself when, -having left his Ghetto 
environment, he suddenly emerges on the shores of the new 
world. Not only are the external conditions of life in this 
country diametrically different from those he had left behind 
—the inner forces of life, the social and cultural influences, 
are no less conflicting. For the ideals which underlay the 
whole social stratification in his old environment were pri- 
marily of a Jewish character: Jewish learning and Jewish 
piety, i. e., knowledge of the Jewish religion and the ob- 
servance of its practices. ‘These qualifications, far more than 
wealth, determined the position of the Jew in his social group. 
and provided the incentive for his rise and progress. 


Mangled Souls in Our Ghettoes 


ON ARRIVING in this country, the immigrant discovers that 
they are not only valueless, but that they are a hindrance and 
sometimes a nuisance in the eyes of his fellow-men. We are 
horrified by the sight of physical cripples. But were it given 
to us, by some kind of spiritual X-rays, to perceive the frac- 
tures in the souls of men, we would be a thousand times more 
horrified by the sight of the untold numbers of mangled human 
souls which are writhing in inexpressible suffering in the midst 
of our Jewish immigrant population. No one except he who 
has an intimate knowledge of the conditions of old-fashioned 
Jewish life in the Ghetto can adequately appreciate the ex- 
cruciating mental agony which the immigrant Jew must experi- 
ence when, for instance, for the first time in his life he is forced 
to violate the God-given command of abstaining from work 
on the Sabbath day, or to transgress any of the Jewish regula- 
tions concerning food which in his eyes are clothed with the 
authority of the Divine will. Nor can the outsider fully 
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realize the inexpressibly tragic gap which opens up in the soul 
of the immigrant when he discovers that what he has held 
sacred and dear in the past is valueless, and less than value- 
less, in the eyes of his new neighbors. The result of this con- 
flict is in innumerable cases a complete loss of equilibrium and 
the destruction of that feeling of moral and mental security 
without which man is degraded into a beast, and life becomes 
a meaningless and brutal discharge of mere physical functions. 


The Social Life Left Behind 


Tuts change of environment has also another aspect which 
is more specific but which deserves mention in this connection 
because it is a prominent feature of the activities of the Amer- 
icanizing agencies in this country. I refer to the social life of 
the immigrant in the narrower sense of that term. In the 
Ghetto, with all its economic misery, ample provision was 
madé for the recreational phase of life. Social life, in the 
sense of sociability, strange though it may sound, was perhaps 
nowhere so fully developed as in the Ghetto. The Beth 
Hamidrash, “the house of study,” and, in the provinces in 
which the sect of the Hassidim (pietists) prevail, the Klaus 
or “meeting house” formed the social center of the community 
where the Jews met day ‘in and day out not only for mental 
recreation by studying jointly the sources of Judaism, but also 
for social entertainment in the form of friendly chats and, very 
frequently, of common meals, generally accompanied by sing- 
ing and even dancing. The Jews of the Ghetto, in very truth, 
lived up to the biblical adage that man doth not live by bread 
alone but by what proceedeth from the mouth of the Lord. 
For, while they often lacked bread, they found supreme com- 
fort and happiness in the study and contemplation of the word 
of God. As one who has had occasion to observe, at close 
range, the social and recreational aspects of Jewish life not 
only in the heart of the Russian-Jewish Ghetto but also in 
the leading Jewish communities of western Europe and Amer- 
ica, I make bold to assert that modern Judaism, with all its 
wealth and splendor, has nowhere been able to produce even 
the shadow of a substitute for that invigorating and ennobling 
joyousness which the immigrant Jew found provided for him 
in the Shiur (Talmud course) given at the Beth Hamidrash 
or in the Shalosh Seudoth (the Sabbath afternoon meal, 
mostly consisting of bread and herring) arranged in the Has- 
sidic ‘‘meeting house.” 

On arriving in this country, the Jewish immigrant finds 
himself deprived of all these social stimuli. He may still 
cling to the outward forms of Judaism, if he can. But the 
spirit which gave them life and meaning has gone. Judaism 
had been to him like a beautiful painting, delighting his soul 
by the warmth of its colors and the loftiness of its composi- 
tion. Now he discovers that the colors are rapidly fading, 
and that all that is left to him is nothing but a crude and 
colorless canvas, without beauty, meaning or comfort. 

This change of environment would perhaps not be so pain- 
ful to the immigrant if, on arriving in the new land, he were 
to find a uniform and firmly settled culture into which, with 
some effort on his part, he might become assimilated. ‘This, 
however, is not the case. Life in the large American cities, 
and particularly life in New York, is neither uniform nor 
definitely settled. The immigrant cannot help being utterly 
confused by the disharmony and instability of the new environ- 
ment. It is a matter of common knowledge that, when com- 
ing in contact with a new culture, men are invariably apt to 
notice and to imitate that which is superficial and, therefore, 
least valuable in it. This fact is well known to every student 
of the history of human civilization. One need only think of 
the effect of French culture on the native masses of the Le- 
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lie on the surface of American life: 


ror? 


vant or of English culture on the inhabitants of India. In 
the interior of British South Africa one may come across 
natives in a state of complete nakedness except for a silk hat 
and a colored waistcoat which they evidently regard as the 
sum and substance of English civilization. 
Jew, with all his mental agility, and with all his traditions of 
an ancient culture, can only see the superficialities of American 
life and, not being steadied by the equilibrium of his own 
heritage, he seizes upon them as the true manifestations of 
the new environment. 

While he does not, and, indeed, cannot perceive the great 
ideals underlying the American commonwealth, he quickly 
enough notices those negative, though accidental features which 
: The hunt after the dollar ; 
the corrupt state of politics; the hankering after publicity; the 
drift toward materialism; and he is forced to the dangerous 
and cynical conclusion that America—and here I merely re- 
peat what one may frequently hear from the lips of Jewish 
immigrants—is the land of bluff; that religion, morality, poli- 
tics, learning are a sham; and that the only thing of value and 
power in this country is almighty mammon. 

The result is obvious. The immigrants with a nobler fiber, 


in whom the traditions of the old environment are firmly | 


rooted, are bitterly disappointed. “They turn away with dis- 
gust from the new environment, which is utterly miscon- 


ceived by them, and—here again I refer to a phrase current- 
among this type of Jewish immigrant—they deprecate the | 
memory of Columbus for having discovered America, where 
their hopes for a happier and loftier existence have been cruelly -| 
deceived. ‘Thousands of these immigrants would be happy to | 


return to the old country if external conditions permitted 
them to do so. 


The others, however—those who are of a there mental | 


grade—are quickly reconciled to the new state of things and, 
throwing off the former restraints of Judaism, are ready to 
play the game. 


cleverness and resourcefulness. 


What then is the remedy for the evils seeaine this radical | 


change of environment on the part of the Jewish immigrant— 
evils which, if not checked in time, may give rise to serious 
and complicated problems? 


The imigrant ~ 


They enter fully into what they believe to 
represent American life and bring to bear upon it their innate 


To my mind, there is only one | 


remedy: the restoration of the equilibrium of the Jewish im- | ° 


migrant. It goes without saying that we must acquaint the 
immigrant with the conditions of the new land, not only to 
strengthen him in his struggle for existence but also to enable 
him to realize the true foundations of American life and 
American culture. But it is just as important, if not more 
important, because more promising of results, that we make 
him again a social unit, that we recreate his natural environ- 
ment for him. . 
Tempered Americanization 

WERE IT possible to make the Jewish immigrant a com- 
pletely new man by uprooting all his previous traditions and 
habits and by turning him into a full-fledged member of the 
American environment, one might feel inclined, looking at 
the problem from the purely humanitarian point of view, to 
recommend the process of uncompromising Americanization. 
Although even in this case, from the same humanitarian point 
of view, one would greatly regret the tremendous waste of 
mental and moral energy which this hot-house transformation 
is bound to entail, to the detriment of this country, which de- 
pends for its progress on the best that its citizens can con- 
tribute to it. But the Jewish immigrant, like all other human 
beings, cannot be made a new man. The human soul is no# 
a tabula rasa. 


The impress of centuries is indelibly stamped: 
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‘upon it, and no mechanical process can undo the organic de- 
velopment of many generations. 

Hence the only solution left to us is to reconstruct, or 
rather to help the Jewish immigrant to reconstruct, his old 
environment, to reawaken and reinforce the social influences 
of his former surroundings, so that they may once again pro- 
vide him with guidance and inspiration, that he may once more 
possess the sense of equilibrium, that feeling of security which 
makes a man a normal being and his life a normal process. 

It may be argued against this view of the problem that the 
remedy proposed might stand in the way of the American- 
ization of the immigrant which, as Americans, we must all 
have at heart. But such an argument is fallacious. The in- 
fluences in this country making for Americanization are so 
extensive and so powerful that, whatever procedure we may 
choose to adopt, the Americanization of the immigrant can 
only be retarded; it certainly cannot be checked. But even 
if the handicap to the process of Americanization were real, 
it would be infinitely less harmful than the dangers lurking 
behind a de-Judaized and superficially Americanized Jewish 
immigrant population. The writer for one, and here again 
he is speaking purely as a humanitarian, prefers the kaftan- 
‘clad old-fashioned Jew, with his unattractive appearance and 
ungainly manners, whose whole life is dominated by the ideals 
and mandates of an ancient religion and civilization, whose 
mind has been cultivated by the subtleties of the Talmud 
and whose conduct is regulated by the restraints of the 
Shulhan Arukh, to that modernized amphibious creature, the 
gaudily attired, slang-using, “gum-chewing, movie-visiting, 
dollar-hunting, vulgar and uncultured, quasi-Americanized 
“dzentleman.”’ ; 


Old Environment in the New World 


Ir is obvious, therefore, that our method of Americanization 
-— —an Americanization which is constructive and not destruc- 
'. tive—must consist in restoring the impaired or destroyed equi- 
librium of the immigrant Jew by enabling him to recreate for 
| himself his former environment. It is not enough that we 
| tolerate his old Jewish associations; we must call them forth 
|| where they are dormant and strengthen them where they have 
become weakened. Of course, we do not wish to reproduce 
the old Jewish Ghetto in the new land. Nor does the Jewish 
_ immigrant desire it. 

The immigrant Jew who flees to this country as a haven 
of refuge and is. anxious to throw in his own lot and that of 
his children with the new land is fully alive to the obligations 
imposed upon him by American life and citizenship. Those 
| who are intimately acquainted with the life of the immigrant 

_in his old and new home and do not base their judgment on 
ignorance and superficial observation are frequently amazed 
| at the readiness with which the immigrant Jews make con- 
| cessions to the American environment. With few exceptions, 
even the most conservative and most backward among them 
_ are happy and proud to entrust their children to the American 
public school, although in their old country they had shunned 


the secular school as a de-Judaizing agency. They have 
_ scarcely touched these shores when they throw off their ancient 
_ costume which in eastern Europe is the peculiar mark of 
_ their race and is hallowed by the traditions of centuries. 
They are eager, perhaps more so than other immigrants, to 
‘acquire the English language, and though they themselves 
_ may fail in these endeavors, they watch with delight the 
linguistic progress of their children. 
_ Ina word, the immigrant Jew does not object to the modi- 
fications in his old mode of life which are necessary to har- 
monize it with American conditions. But he insists, as he 
has a right to insist, that these modifications do not encroach 
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on the essential character of his religious tradition. We must 
then adapt the immigrant Jew to the new environment, but 
we must do so cautiously, gently and sympathetically, ever 
alive to the dangers of a rapid and artificial Americanization 
which may destroy old values without building up new values 
in their stead. 

And it is just as obvious that those entrusted with the task 
of Americanizing the Jewish immigrant must be men and 
women who know and understand him. It would seem pre- 
posterous that we should have to insist on such a truism 
were it not for the fact that in the practical execution of 
the work of Americanization this simple demand is so fre- 
quently disregarded. A person who would set out to cure 
the bodily ills of his fellow-men without an adequate knowl- 
edge of the structure of the human body would be scorned 
as a quack. But where human souls are concerned, it would 
almost seem as if ignorance were bliss. Constructive Amer- 
icanization must be based upon knowledge. Only an intimate 
acquaintance with the.life of the Jewish immigrant in his old 
and in his new environment, only a full understanding of his 
mentality and psychology, and an adequate appreciation of his 
traditions and associations may succeed in bridging the terri- 
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ble chasm between his past and present, in creating a proper 
outlet for the immense stores of energy that lie dormant in 
him, and thereby transforming him into a happy and valuable 
citizen of our great republic. 

The humanitarian method of dealing with the problem of 
the Jewish immigrant may perhaps be best illustrated by a 
striking utterance of the late Yiddish writer, Sholom- 
Aleichem, a subtle observer and powerful portrayer of Jewish 
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immigrant life. Addressing himself to those who are engaged 
in Americanizing the Jewish immigrant, he reminded them 
of the fact that the biblical injunction commands us to love 
the stranger. To pity him is not enough. Pity may suffice 
in the case of animals; it cannot satisfy the needs of human 
fellowship. It is only by loving the stranger that we may 
ever hope to solve the delicate task of transforming his soul 
without destroying it. 


Nature and Uses of Social Evidence’ 
By Mary E. Richmond 
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ROM the beginning of his task the social case worker 

deals with testimonial evidence in a way shaped by 

the end for which it was obtained ; namely, the social 

treatment of individuals. As he proceeds he often 
finds himself in need of more knowledge as to the weight which 
should be attached to the social evidence he has gathered. Are 
there rules of evidence, principles of choice, that can guide him 
in selecting from a group of unassorted observations and testi- 
monies those which he can rely upon from those which must be 
accepted “with a grain of salt’? If so, are these principles 
peculiar to social work, so that its practitioners will be obliged 
to dig them out from their own experience alone, or may they 
hope to find them already identified in law book or labora- 
tory? 


That there are such rules to guide the social worker is in-_ 


timated by a correspondent who had gone from a charity or- 
ganization society to a society to protect children from cruelty. 
He writes: 


As a result of my experience both with Charity Organization 
Society and with Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren investigators, there seems to me a weakness in the training of 
the Charity Organization Society district secretary, who from the 
nature of her duties is constantly required to weigh evidence but 
who has not got clearly in mind the fundamental differences between 
different classes of evidence and their different values. I do not 
now refer to the nice discriminations; those I am content to leave 
to trained lawyers to squabble over. Not only would the co- 
operation with a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
be at once improved but evidence as it stands in a Charity Organi- 
zation Society investigation would be increased in value and reduced 
in bulk. I confess to considerable impatience at times when I find 
district secretaries of some and even of great experience apparently 
valuing every statement equally and then adding the items together 
to find a total. 


Many will share this correspondent’s impatience with such 
arithmetic. Nevertheless, no considerable group of social case 
workers—whether in a society to protect children or a charity 
organization society or anywhere else—seem to have grasped 
the fact that the reliability of the evidence on which they base 
their decisions should be no less rigidly scrutinized than is that 
of legal evidence by opposing counsel. On the other hand, 
the question of admissibility, the rules for which were framed 
mainly to meet the average juryman’s lack of skill in testing 
evidence, does not enter into the weighing of facts as gathered 
by an agency all in whose service are, or can be, trained to this 
special task. Skill in testing evidence, as leading to such proof 
as social workers need, is in no way dependent upon a knowl- 
edge of the legal rules of admissibility. Social evidence, like 
that sought by the scientist or historian, includes all items 


which, however trifling or apparently irrelevant when regarded : 


as isolated facts, may, when taken together, throw light upon 
the question at issue; namely, as regards social work, the ques- 


1A chapter from Miss Richmond’s work, Social Diagnosis, published this 
week, Copyright, 1917, by Russell Sage Foundation. 


tion what course of procedure will place this client in his right 
relation to society? Many an item, such as a child’s delayed 
speech, for instance, may have no significance in itself, whereas 
when considered in connection with late dentition and walk- 
ing and with convulsions it may become a significant part of 
evidence as to the child’s mentality. 

Social evidence, then, has an advantage over legal evidence 
in that it can include facts of slight probative value. Without 
this advantage social case work would not be possible, since 
the problem of the orientation of a family or individual is far 
more complex than the single question as to whether or not a 
litigant or a defendant is to be penalized. Moreover, facts 
having a subjective bearing, like that of delayed speech just in- 
stanced, are especially characterized by their cumulative signifi- 
cance. Variations between people in mental endowment, in 
“Dersonality,’ display themselves ordinarily not in a few con- 
spicuous acts, but in a trend of behavior evidenced by innumer- 
able trifling remarks or by a succession of decisions and im- 
pulses each unimportant in itself. Evidence of this cumulative 
sort therefore, is essential wherever, as in social work, deci- 
sions rest upon intimate understanding of character. 

In examining the reliability of evidence, social case work 
should make its own application of universal tests ; and, coming 
late to the task, should be able to profit by the experiences not 
merely of law, but of history and of natural science. The 
various professions apply rules of evidence for arriving at 
truth, each according to its own special conditions. The scien- 
tist uses controlled experimentation because he works with ma- 
terial which may be brought under complete control. He may, 
for instance, till half of an orchard whose physical conditions, 
soil, grade, exposure, etc., are the same throughout. If the 
tilled half bears much better than the untilled, he concludes 
that tilling increases the product of fruit trees. When, how- 
ever, the farmer in the fable digs in his orchard for buried 
treasure, and in place of gold finds his promised fortune in an 
unprecedented yield of fruit, he probably draws no causal in- 
ferences whatever. 

Should a social worker have the task of showing whether 
the farmer’s labor had paid or not, he would get the testimony 
of the farmer, of his family, and his neighbors as to the previous 
care of the trees; their evidence as to any other measures of’ 
improvement he might have taken, such as pruning, thinning 
out, etc.; their recollection, corroborated by governmental re- 
ports, of weather conditions, pests, etc., of preceding years. 
He would take account of hearsay evidence, of persistent ru- 
mors, of the general appearance of the man’s farm and home. 
As a result, the social worker might establish or discredit the 
value of tillage in this instance with a fair degree of proba- 
bility. 

Suppose on the other hand some decision in a law court 
should. turn on the question whether or not it was his tilling of 
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the soil that had brought the farmer an increased yield of 
fruit. The court would deal in the main with the same facts 
as the social worker, namely, with the testimony of witnesses, 
with government reports, or with an inspection of the premises ; 
the difference would be that a court would guard with scrupu- 
lous care the admission of hearsay evidence and would exclude 
rumors; that it would, in short, hold each witness to a re- 
sponsibility for his statements, allowing him in the main to 
say nothing of which his own knowledge was not first-hand. 
This evidence might or might not satisfy the court beyond a 
reasonable doubt that it was justified in concluding that til- 
lage had increased the farmer’s yield. But these restrictions 
upon evidence are necessary in law because of the obligation 
the judge is under of sifting evidence for a jury who are liable 
to allow undue weight to items which have small value as 
proof. 

The common difference between the point of view of social 
worker and court stands out in the following instance of 


alleged parental neglect: 


SoctaL EvipeNcE WHicH LED A 
Caste Work AGENCY TO ASK 
Court AcTioN THROUGH A So- 
CIETY TO PROTECT CHILDREN 

1. Three rachitic children aged 
seven, five, and three years; the 
oldest could not walk at all at 


_ four years; the second and third 


had bowed legs and walked 
with difficulty at three years 
old. Although the oldest child 
has been three and a half years 
in a hospital, where it was sent 
by a social agency, the parents 
omitted to take the other chil- 
dren to the dispensary for ex- 
amination and advice. The so- 
cial worker made seven calls to 
urge them to do this. They as- 
sented each time, but were in- 
creasingly resentful at what 
they regarded as an intrusion 
into their private affairs, and 
did nothing. The social worker 
construed this as parental neg- 
lect. 


2. This family has lived for six 
years in two tiny rooms on 
the top floor. Although their 
tenement rooms are sunny and 
clean, the children do not get 
sufficient exercise or air. ‘The 
parents refuse to move, as the 
rent is small. 


3. A year and a half after hav- 


‘ing been urged to have the two 


younger children examined, the 

mother took the youngest child 

to the hospital and promised to 

bring the second child. Eight 

oe later she had not done 
is. 


REASONS WHy THE SOCIETY TO 
PROTECT CHILDREN BELIEVED 
THAT THE CourT Wovutp Not 
AcT 

1. “No doctor has yet made a 
definite statement as to the se- 
rious result of failure on the 
parents’ part to follow direc- 
tions in the treatment of these 
children.” A court would not 
accept a layman’s judgment 
even on so obvious a matter as 
extremely bowed legs, because 
this might establish a precedent 
which in most instances would 


- work badly. A layman’s opin- 


ion in such a case as this is a 
less responsible one than a doc- 
tor’s, since the latter’s profes- 
sional standing is involved in 
his statements. Even with a 
physician’s statement “it is very 
dificult to make such neglect 
the basis of a case in court.” 
The father supports his family, 
the mother gives good care as 
she understands it. The court, 
fearing that doctors may dis- 
agree, hesitates to force a de- 
batable treatment upon well- 
meaning, if ignorant, parents. 
One might venture to predict 
that courts will more readily 
consider neglect of this sort as 
they grow inclined to take com- 
mon sense risks instead of rest- 
ing on the letter of precedent. 


2. The sunniness of the tene- 
ment and the fact that the 
mother keeps it clean would 
prevent a court from regarding 
these cramped quarters as evi- 
dence of culpable neglect. Pub- 
lic opinion would not uphold 
the court in making an issue 
over home conditions that were 
not considerably below the ideal 
held by social workers. The 
social worker often forgets this. 


3. “While it looks as if the fam- 
ily had been neglected in years 
past, either deliberately or 
through ignorance, or both, the 
situation today is not clear.” 
The oldest child is still in the 
hospital, the youngest has re- 
ceived hospital care, and the 
mother has promised to take the 
second child to the out-patient 
department. With this evidence 
of good intentions, a doctor’s 
statement (see 1) would be nec- 
essary to satisfy a court of pres- 
ent neglect. 
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Here was a deadlock. In asking court action on the ground 
of parental neglect the social worker was in effect calling 
upon the court to accept his interpretation of the evidence 
as establishing the fact of neglect, and to order the children to 
be submitted to physicians for treatment. The court, on the 
other hand, as interpreted by the society to protect children, 
would require the physician’s testimony as a link in establish- 
ing the fact of neglect and would be unlikely to act until the 
social worker himself had done the thing he was asking the 
court to do; namely, confront the case with a doctor. ‘It would 
seem to a layman as if in such a case the court might safely 
summon the parents and child into court, admit the child’s 
bowed legs and the social worker’s efforts to persuade the 
family as evidence, and put this father and mother on proba- 
tion to consult any reputable doctor they chose. 

It is clear, then, that whereas social evidence is distinguished 
from that used in natural science by an actual difference in the 
subject matter, it differs from legal evidence not in the sort 
of facts offered, but in the greater degree of probative value 
required by the law of each separate item. The additional 
testimony which the court would have asked in the instance 
cited was not different in kind from what the social worker 
already had. 

In short, social evidence may be defined as consisting of any 
and all facts as to personal or family history which, taken to- 
gether, indicate the nature of a given client’s social difficulties 
and the means to their solution. Such facts, when duly tested 
in ways that fit the uses to which they are to be put, will in- 
fluence the diagnosis of physical and mental disorders, will 
reveal unrecognized sources of disease, will change court pro- 
cedure with reference to certain groups of defendants, and will 
modify methods in the school class room. To a certain extent 
social evidence is already exerting this influence, but the de- 
mand for such evidence is likely far to outstrip the supply dur- 
ing this next decade. 


The Wider Use of Social Evidence 


SCATTERED and tentative as they still are, the signs of such 
coming demand are nevertheless unmistakable; the uses of so- 
cial evidence in the older professions are beginning to multiply, 
as the following illustrations will show: 

_A specialist in the diagnosis of feeblemindedness committed two 
difficult girls to custodial care, largely on the facts supplied him 
from first-hand observations by a children’s aid society as to the 
characteristics of these girls and of their families. The “stream 
pictures” furnished in summaries of two case records, covering two 


years in one instance and nine in the other, were his most conclu- 
sive evidence. 


The nature of these stream pictures may be gathered from 
Dr. W. E. Fernald’s discussion (American Journal of Insan- 
ity, April, 1909) of the evidence needed by the psychiatrist 
for making a diagnosis of mental defect. Some of this evidence, 
although obtainable by social workers, is of course medical in 
character, that is, delayed dentition, late walking, delayed 
speech, a history of convulsions in the first few years of life, 
the presence of degenerative stigmata. Much of it, however, 
is precisely the slight but cumulative evidence which social 
workers habitually gather as bearing on disabilities; namely, 
facts of family and personal history with special reference to 
the period of infancy and early childhood, a relatively Iong 
continuance of untidy habits (of childhood), the public school 
grade in relation to age, inability on the part of the patient 
to apply himself continuously either in school or in any other 
occupation without constant supervision. In some cases with 
only slight intellectual defect, the inability to “make good” 
socially will be a deciding factor in the diagnosis. 

All of this information, including the medical, should be 
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given in the history of a client which the social worker is 
preparing to submit to a psychiatrist. 


Social Work and Medicine 


THE contributions of social work to medicine are not con- 
fined to the diagnosis of feeblemindedness. Medical diagnosis 
and treatment are beginning to show the influence of the social 
evidence gathered in the medical-social departments of hospi- 
tals and dispensaries. Also the children’s courts of the United 
States owe their existence to social workers. “These courts 
supplement legal evidence by social. Not only have the courts 
come to recognize the value of a more liberal inclusion of im- 
perfectly relevant evidence in disposing of child offenders; 
they are growing to feel that even the method of gathering 
this evidence has an influence upon the welfare of the child. 
They believe that such investigation should be inspired not by 
the ambition to run down and convict a criminal but by a 
desire to learn the best way to overcome a boy’s or girl’s dif- 
ficulties. "The need of modifying in these courts the usual 
legal procedure is thus commented upon by Flexner and 
Baldwin (Juvenile Courts and Probation) : 


The best interests of the child make it necessary for the court to 
consider hearsay aud other evidence of a more or less informal kind 
which would ordinarily under strict rules of evidence be excluded. 
It is of the utmost importance that the court should avail itself of 
just the kind of evidence that the investigator [the probation officer] 
presents. If it should finally be determined that the laws as drawn 
do not permit the introduction of such evidence, express provision 
should be inserted in the statutes allowing its use. 

Another court having its origin in needs brought to light by 
social work is the court of domestic relations, which may in 
time be merged with the children’s court. It suffers at present 
from inability to secure and use the necessary social evidence. 
This experiment, like many others, will continue to fall short 
of full usefulness until social workers develop the diagnostic 
skill that will enable them to offer to the court authenticated 
and pertinent information. The following is a case in point: 

A court of domestic relations sentenced a man for desertion and 
non-support on the testimony of his wife. The wife then applied 
to a charity organization society for relief for herself and four 
children, The district secretary, assuming that on the face of it 
this convicted man was good-for-nothing, asked her committee to 
arrange for assistance to the family. It was with reluctance that 
the secretary, at the suggestion of her committee, agreed to make 
what she regarded as a superfluous investigation of the man’s side 
of the story. This inquiry, however, brought statements from em- 
ployers, former neighbors, relatives, etc., which showed that the 
trouble lay not with the man, who was a decent enough fellow, but 
with the woman, who was probably mentally unbalanced. _Instead 
of voting relief, therefore, the district committee asked the judge to 
release the man. 

In short, the secretary in question would hardly have been 
qualified to persuade a court of the helpfulness of social evi- 
dence, while she herself was capable of treating an inference— 
that as to the man’s character—as if it were an evidential fact. 

Many educators, even though not thinking in terms of 
social work, are recognizing their need of obtaining social his- 
tories of pupils and of giving differential treatment based upon 
them. ‘The social worker’s method they sometimes take over 
with little understanding of its details. For instance, Madame 
Montessori in her Pedagogical Anthropology makes a plea for 
differential treatment of pupils and gives a whole chapter to 
the question of securing the biographical history of the pupil 
and of his antecedents, but she apparently has little conception 
of the varying reliability of the different sources from which 
such social evidence must be had, or of the tests that could 
be applied to assure reliability. 

Stuart Courtis, of the New York Committee on School In- 
quiry, who starts with an effort to test, by measurements based 
upon arithmetic alone, the efficiency of school and children, 
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arrives finally at two interesting conclusions: First, that life 
histories alone can make plain the play of those hidden fi rces 
which are constantly modifying the results of educational ef- 
fort; and second, that where marked. differences in the social 
life of the different types of children exist, those differences. 
must be reflected in school methods. For reasoning cannot be 
taught from a text alone. ‘‘Reasoning is a process of adjust- 
ment to a situation, and only as children have experienced the 
fundamental characteristics of a situation can they intelligently 
make the necessary adjustments to it.” 

The beginnings of social case work in a field closely allied 
to education, in vocational guidance, serve to illustrate how, in 
the enthusiasm of promoting a new discovery, the need of 
social evidence may be overlooked. In this line of endeavor 
(though not in some others, where the illustration may still 
serve as a warning) the oversight was only a temporary one. 
The first volume of advice (Choosing a Vocation, Parsons), 
addressed to what were to be known as “vocational counselors” 
gave specimen interviews for their instruction. One of these 
is with a lad of nineteen in Boston who comes for vocational 
guidance and says that he wants to be a physician. The fol- 
lowing is a part of the counselor’s printed report: 

He was sickly looking, small, thin, hollow-cheeked, with listless 
eye and expressionless face. He did not smile once during the 
interview of more than an hour. He shook hands like a wet stick. 
His voice was husky and unpleasant, and his conversational power, 
aside from answering direct questions, seemed practically limited 
to “ss-uh,” an aspirate “yes, sir,” consisting of a prolonged s fol- 
lowed by a non-vocal uh, made by suddenly dropping the lower jaw 
and exploding the breath without bringing the vocal cords into ac- 
tion. He used this aspirate “yes-sir’ constantly, to indicate assent, 
or that he heard what the counselor said. He had been through. 
the grammar school and the evening high; was not good in any of 
his studies, nor especially interested in any. His memory was poor. 
He fell down on all the tests for mental power. He had read prac- , 
tically nothing outside of school except the newspapers. He had 
no resources and very few friends. He was not tidy in his appear- 
ance, nor in any way attractive. He knew nothing about a doctor’s 
life; not even that he might have to get up any time in the middle 


of the night, or that he had to remember books full of symptoms. 
and remedies. 

The boy had no enthusiasms, interests, or ambitions except the 
one consuming ambition to be something that people would re- 
spect, and he thought he could accomplish that purpose by becom- 
ing a physician more easily than in any other way. 

When the study was complete, and the young man’s record was 
before him, the counselor said: 


“Now we must be very frank with each other. That is the only 
way such talks can be of any value. You want me to tell you the 
truth just as I see it, don’t you? That’s why you came to me, isn’t 
it—not for flattery, but for a frank talk to help you understand your- 
self and your possibilities ?” 


The Incomplete Diagnosis 


“WHEN the study was complete!”’ Psychologists realize now 
that tests of memory, like most other mental tests, must be 
repeated to eliminate accidental factors; but assuming that 
the counselor had made the psychological tests with care, he 
still has ignored many factors, which though not measurable 
by tests would yet modify the social diagnosis. He tells the boy 
that he cannot be a doctor, that he might succeed in some 
mechanical or manufacturing industry, that he must cultivate 
a cordial smile by speaking before a glass, that he must read 
solid books, study to prepare for citizenship, and so on. Such 
unconstructive vocational guidance the counselor apparently 
supposed to be a form of social treatment. Had he used his 
opportunity to acquire social evidence as well as psychological, 
he might have instituted treatment that would have struck at 
the root of the boy’s difficulty. Here is a boy who has been 
attending the evening high school for several years. Has he 
“been employed during the day; if so, at what? Is this work 
of a kind that would account, in part at least, for his failure 
as a student? Are there removable causes not only for his 
lack of success but for his physical condition as well? In the 
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case of such a‘boy, should not a medical diagnosis precede vo- 
cational advice? What are his home surroundings? Have 
his parents plans for him or aptitudes of their own that would 
suggest possibilities in him? Are any of his family already 
known to some of the hundreds of social workers in Boston? 
If so, a summary of this social work experience might be sug- 
gestive. 

The book containing this illustrative interview was written to 
aid vocational counselors, presumably busy men. Nevertheless 
the question as to what a boy is to do with his working days 


_ for years to come is too vital a one for such summary disposal. 


The interview here quoted, ignoring the possible aid of other 
specialists, professes to be complete in itself, whereas a few let- 
ters and telephone messages to employers, teachers, confidential 
exchange of information, and the boy’s parents, together with 
a reference to a competent physician, would have brought to 
light social and physical factors which contributed to the 
boy’s ill success, and would have indicated how to remove 
them. 

The counselor dealt with symptoms only. He assumed that 
an examination of the boy as regarded his appearance, speech, 
and mental reactions, during that brief cross-section of time, 
would give all the data necessary for treatment. Only to one 
who was all-wise and all-knowing could a single examination 
have been thus fruitful. 

Variations of these same ideas crop up in unexpected places. 
Scientific shop rhanagement has accepted the principle of study- 
ing the personal traits of the individual workman and of bas- 
ing his advancement upon such study, but for lack of social 
technique its present application of the principle is often too 
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crude and sometimes too undemocratic to illustrate our theme. 

It would seem that social evidence is beginning to receive 
recognition. ‘The endeavors of social workers are bringing to 
light ways of thinking and doing that prove useful in quite 
other fields. “The fact that law, medicine, history and psy- 
chology, in their effort to break new ground, have been open- 
ing the same vein of truth, shows a growing demand for the 
kind of data that social practitioners gather. “The absence of 
any generally accepted tests of the reliability of such evidence, 
however, still keeps this new demand itself ill defined and un- 
standardized. Personal histories which might appear sufh- 
ciently authenticated to a shop manager might strike a neurolo- 
gist as inadequate for conclusions, while they would certainly 
be open to objections from a court. Progress on the social side 
of these several fields of endeavor will be hastened as social 
workers subject their own experiences to a more critical and 
searching analysis. 

It was not to be expected that industry, or education, or ju- 
risprudence, or medical science, or preventive social legislation 
should wait, before they developed in harmony with the 
thought of today, until the arts of social diagnosis and treat- 
ment had caught up. All of these went forward in their several 
ways, but their very advance has emphasized the need of skill 
in this newer art. “Technique has not occupied the attention 
of the social workers themselves so much as has the rapid de- 
velopment of new social specialties, some of them ill considered, 
perhaps, but all following inevitably upon that flowering of 
social ideals in this country which belongs to the last fifteen 
years. ‘The time has now arrived to take fuller advantage of 
these new developments. 


War Program . 


By Mary K. Simkhovitch 


PRESIDENT NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 


N April 24 I sent out a letter to the settlements of 
the country affliated with the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements, asking their opinion in regard 
to the following program: 


1. National prohibition as a war measure in order to increase the 
food supply. (This will release millions of bushels of grain.) 

2. Continuing the general social activities of the settlements which 
make for civilization. (Early in the war juvenile delinquency in- 
creased owing to the neglect of counteracting social agencies. In 
Canada the settlements which abandoned their regular work in the 
early part of the war reverted to it as their absolutely necessary 
and distinctive patriotic service, and they even increased their work.) 

3. Opposition to any efforts leading to the breakdown of existing 
protective labor legislation. (The experience of countries at war 
being that industrial protection is a most important element in 
national efficiency.) 

4. In granting government contracts for the furnishing of soldiers’ 
clothing, preference to be given to firms using the protocol. (Or 
such other measures as would hinder the employment of sweated 


_ labor.) 


5. Adequate compensation to soldiers, that those dependent upon 
them may not become objects of charity. An American standard of 
living for soldiers and their families must be maintained. 

6. Opposition to a tax on sugar—a special hardship on the fami- 
lies for whom we are in some sense the spokesmen. 


Replies indicate in general an acceptance of this program. 
All the settlements, without exception, feel the absolute neces- 
sity of continuing their distinctive work. 

Americanization must take place through constant con- 
tact and fellowship if it is to be genuine and effective. Those 
who sincerely desire Americanization should be the very 
ones to be staunch supporters of the settlements at this time. 


Prohibition as a war measure was favored by all—even 
by the few who would not favor it in times of peace. A few 
of the settlements indicated in their replies that they believed 
that discretionary powers should be given communities to 
abrogate existing labor legislation where deemed absolutely 
essential as a war measure; but most of the settlements felt 
that such discretionary power, while it might be advisable 
from a theoretical point of view, would be most risky to 
undertake as a practical measure. Some of the settlements 
felt, and, as it seems to me, wisely, that it would be better 
to word No. 6 in a more general way, as follows: 


That such taxes should be avoided as fall on general articles of 
consumption. 


Several of the settlements indicated their conviction that 
governmental control of food supply is necessary. 

It would be fair to sum up the result of this referendum 
to the settlements as follows: 


1. National prohibition to be favored as a war measure. 

2. The absolute necessity not only of not decreasing the social 
activities of the settlements, but also of increasing them at this time. 

3. Opposition to the lowering of such labor legislative standards 
as exist, or, if changes are made, that they should be surrounded by 
adequate safeguards. 

4. The American standard of living to be the standard by which 
compensation to soldiers and their families should be measured. 

5. Taxation on general articles of consumption to be avoided. 


President Tucker, of Dartmouth, in his interesting article 
on settlements, in the May number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
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concludes with this statement: “In the searching trial through 
which we are now passing I believe it will be found that 
after the public school, the social settlement has been the 
most direct and effective agency at work for the coherence 
and the integrity of the nation.” 

Organized labor can speak for its own group, but for the 
great mass of wage-earning people, who have no other spokes- 
man than ourselves, we claim the right to be heard at this 
time. 


THE SURVEY FOR MAY 5, 1917 


A distinguished gentleman connected with a mission to 
France impressed me greatly in a recent conversation by speak- 
ing of the work of reconstruction that is going on in France 
at this time. In the very midst of her terrible struggle, France 
is rebuilding her cities and villages, replacing her old struc- 
tures and replanning her city life. 

And so, too, our work of civilization must go on and must, 
indeed, be increased at this time in the interest of the very 
ideals for which we have gone to war. 


Tuberculosis in France’ 
By Hermann M. Biggs, M. D. 


COMMISSIONER NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


HE military operations in Europe during the great 

war now in progress have presented a remarkable 

experimental confirmation on a large scale of cer- 

tain fundamental facts with relation to the develop- 
ment and extension of tuberculosis, facts which most of us 
have long believed to be true but which have often been 
disputed. 

I would refer first to the conditions under which tubercu- 
losis has developed in the army and among the civil population 
of the countries at war, and the methods of extension of the 
disease and also to the conclusions which may be drawn from 
what has occurred with reference to its epidemiology. It may 
be said in passing, that all of the great epidemic diseases 
which have acted as deadly scourges to the armies in the field 
in most former wars have been brought practically under con- 
trol by the application of modern preventive measures. ‘Ty- 
phoid and typhus fever, smallpox, cholera, bacillary dysentery, 
cerebro-spinal meningitis and similar diseases have prevailed 
only in certain isolated localities at certain definite times when 
and where the application of preventive measures had been ig- 
nored, neglected or been rendered impossible because of ex- 
isting conditions.. 

So far as I know, tuberculosis has never before played a 
very large part in the sanitary history of any great war, but 
it is playing such a part in the present struggle. While most 
of us have believed and strongly maintain that the modern 
popular anti-tuberculosis campaigns so widely carried on in 
this country, and in Great Britain and Germany, and the 
public health measures which have been adopted in most Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, have been responsible for the steady 
and continuous decline which has taken place in the rate of 
sickness and death from this disease—I say, while most of us 
have strongly believed this. to be the fact, this opinion has 
been vigorously opposed. The conditions in Europe lend 
strong confirmation on a very large scale to our views. 

For many years in England an active anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign has been carried on, and there has been a steadily and 
constantly decreasing death rate from it. The death rate from 
pulmonary tuberculosis there now is about 1 per 1,000 of the 
population, as compared with 114 in New York state and 3 
in France. England has the lowest rate of any of the great 
countries of the world. 

In contrast to England, France had done practically noth- 
ing before the war for the prevention of tuberculosis. Such 
anti-tuberculosis movements as had been undertaken had been 
local and sporadic in character and had been solely the result. 
of private initiative. The sanitary authorities have never taken 
official cognizance of the disease and notification of it is not 
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required anywhere in France even now. There have been no 
provisions for institutional care, of either early or advanced 
cases, and but few dispensaries. 

At the beginning of the war there were in the whole of 
France only 1,000 sanatorium beds for tuberculosis and these 
were in private institutions. “There were no provisions for 
the care of advanced cases excepting as they were received 
in the general wards of the general hospitals. You will re- 
member that this method of care was prohibited more than 
twenty years ago in New York city. 

The death-rate from tuberculosis in France has been con- 


tinuously high, and especially high in the cities, and has de- ~| 


creased slowly and but little. For the whole of France before 
the war it was nearly 3 per 1,000 and in many of the cities 
it was much higher. In some cities, as for example, in Havre, 
the death-rate last year was more than three times that of 
New York city and the tuberculosis death-rate alone of Havre 
was equal to 40 per cent of the total death-rate from all 
causes in New York city. 

With such conditions existing among the civil population 
of France in 1914, it would have been possible to have an- 
ticipated to a large extent the precise results which have fol- 
lowed. With pulmonary tuberculosis thus widely disseminated 
in the general population, France mobilized a great army with 
great rapidity and without thorough physical examination of 
those enrolled. Under the stress of the situation such ex- 
aminations were impossible and, consequently, a large number 
of early, latent and arrested cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
were mobilized. Many men thus enrolled in the army rapidly 
developed pulmonary tuberculosis in the preliminary training 
camps, while still more broke down with active disease when 
subjected to the strains and hardships incident to life at the 
front. i 

I think few of us realize how different are the living con- 
ditions imposed on the troops by modern warfare from those 
obtaining in most previous wars. They are absolutely un- 
like those which we are accustomed to associate with an army 
in the field. We think of armies as living in tents in the open 
air under the best hygienic conditions—at least, so far as 
light, fresh air and life in the open are concerned. In France 
during the present war quite the reverse of this has been the 
case. ‘The troops, instead of living in tents and in the open 
air when they go to the front, live in trenches, often wet and 
always damp and cold, or they are in dugouts underground, 
still more damp and colder. When relieved from duty in 
the front fighting lines, they are billeted in peasant houses in 
towns and villages, or in farm houses and outbuildings near 
the front, in very much overcrowded rooms without ventila- 
tion or fresh air or sunlight, and even with very little diffuse 
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daylight. ‘These peasant houses in France are provided with 
few windows and doors and these are rarely open, owing to 
the strong national aversion of the French people to fresh air. 

In other words, the French troops are at all times, except- 
ing when on the march, living under unfavorable hygienic 
conditions, those under which this disease is especially likely 
to be transmitted. 

Generally speaking, the peasants from whom the soldiers 
are largely drawn are not cleanly; the results, as I said, are 
exactly what one would have anticipated—the development of 
tens of thousands of cases of tuberculosis among the troops. 
By the end of December, 1915, 86,000 soldiers had been re- 
turned to their homes with active tuberculous disease. In 
February of this year it was estimated that about 150,000 had 
thus been returned and more are constantly being discharged 
for this cause. 

The history in France has been repeated, I believe, from 
such data as are obtainable, in Austria, Hungary and Russia, 
and to a less extent also in Germany. Only England has not 
suffered to any great degree and this is because: First, of the 
low prevalence of the disease in the civil population of Eng- 
land previous to the war; second, because the army was 
mobilized deliberately, careful physical examinations were 

_ made and those applicants who had suspicious histories or 
signs were excluded; and third, because the English troops 
live under distingtly better conditions at the front than do 
the French, because as a nation they are fond of fresh air 
and the outdoor life. 

What has occurred in the army has occurred also among 
the prisoners of war, especially in Germany, who have been 
greatly under-nourished and over-crowded and have lived un- 
der the most unhygienic conditions. It has also occurred 
among the French and Belgian refugees and among the civil 
prisoners of war in.Germany and, to a less extent, in the 
general civil population of all the countries at war. All the 
medical reports which have been received from all of these 
countries record a great increase in the number of cases of 
tuberculosis in all classes of the population, especially among 
the young; and there is the added history of many cases in 
whom the disease had long been arrested that had again 
broken down and in whom the disease has again become 
active. 

How enormous the problem is in France one begins to real- 

__ ize when we attempt to estimate the number of cases, as nearly 

_ as may be, which would be found in various groups of the 

population of France if war were to be terminated at once. 

* | We have, first, about 150,000 discharged soldiers with tu- 

berculous disease. Second, it has seemed to me that an esti- 
mate of 3 or 4 per cent of the cases of tuberculosis among 
people who formerly lived in the departments of France 
which have been in German occupation would be a very con- 
servative estimate. As this number before the war was about 

4,250,000, we may perhaps safely say that there are at least 

125,000 more cases among these people. 
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Two Million Refugees 


REMEMBER in the departments of France which are occu- 
pied by the Germans, or were until the recent retreat, there 
were before the war about four and one-quarter million 
people. About one-half of these, two million people, fled from 
their homes before the first German invasion and after the 
battle of the Marne and the establishment of the western 
lines, which have been so long held. These refugees were 
scattered along the front and in the villages and towns nearest 
_ their previous homes, and a good many of them remained in 
- Paris, which was not far from the front. At one time the 
_ German army was only fourteen miles from Paris, and even 
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during the past winter the nearest point of the lines was 
only about forty miles from Paris. 

These two million people have been living in the villages 
and towns near the lines under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions. They are homeless, absolutely without resources 
and dependent entirely upon charity organizations for their 
living, and there has been an enormous amount of tuberculo- 
sis among them, how much, of course, it is impossible to 
determine accurately. 

Aside from these there are about two and one-quarter mil- 
lion people back of the German lines, civilian prisoners in 
Germany, who are living partly in their homes, partly in 
concentration camps and partly deported into Germany. All 
of those in the middle age of life, both men and women, prac- 
tically all of them between the ages of 15 and 45, have been 
deported into Germany, and the rest, young men or old, were 
either in concentration camps or in their homes. Of these, 
large numbers were being returned from time to time to 
France, either as they. became ill and in bad physical condi- 
tion-and were a serious burden upon their captors, or when 
some military operations which were being contemplated had 
rendered it desirable to evacuate the portion of the territory 
they occupied. 


One in Four of the Refugees Infected 


WHEN we were there, about one thousand a day were being 
returned through Switzerland by Avion and Geneva, and 
these people came back in the most deplorable condition. Of 
the 20,000 of these civilian prisoners returned, it was said 
that 5,000 were suffering from tuberculosis. They returned 
in the middle of the year 1915, in July and August. They 
had been back of the German lines for about eight months 
and the majority of them had never had their clothes off from 
the time they had been taken from their homes? ‘They had 
been kept in Germany and had been returned to France wear- 
ing the same clothes which they wore when they left France 
seven or eight months before. You can readily imagine the 
condition of these people; the estimate that 5 or 6 per cent 
were suffering from tuberculosis is probably very conservative. 

Third, there are now between 350,000 and 400,000 French 
prisoners of war in Germany. It seems wholly conservative 
to estimate that at least 5 or 6 per cent of these are suffering 
from tuberculosis—the French estimates run as high as 30 
or 40 per cent. ‘This would give over 20,000 more cases. 

Fourth, there are now probably more than four million men 
in the active army of France and cases are still being discharged 
from the army. It is perhaps safe to estimate that at least 
YZ of 1 per cent of men in the army are suffering with the 
disease, or will be at the termination of the war. This would 
give 20,000 additional cases. 

Fifth, there were more than 100,000 deaths annually from 
tuberculosis of all forms in the whole of France before the 
war. If we estimate the number of cases in the civil popula- 
tion on the basis of deaths occurring annually, and allow two 
cases for each death from tuberculosis of all forms, there 
would have been 200,000 cases of the disease in the total civil 
population before the war. But more than one-quarter of 
the total population has already been accounted for in the 
groups previously considered; i. e., in the civilian prisoners in 
Germany, the prisoners of war in Germany, the refugees and 
those who have died from wounds or in battle. “These latter, 
we are informed, numbered up to February 1,350,000. All 
of the groups thus referred to number more than 10,000,000, 
or more than one-quarter of the total population of France. | 

It does not seem likely that the cases of tuberculosis in the 
civil population have decreased since the war began and an 


estimate of 150,000 in the 30,000,000 not accounted for would 
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not seem to be excessive. “Chere would, therefore, be alto- 
gether probably not far from 500,000 cases of tuberculosis 
in France to be dealt with if the war were to be terminated 
at once. An estimate of 400,000 cases would seem to be really 
conservative. 

To deal with these, there are available in France at the 
present time, first, in the so-called sanitary stations which have 
been provided since the war began and in the special hospi- 
tals and sanatoria for tuberculosis, about 11,000 beds. It is 
hoped before the end of the year to increase this number to 
15,000 or 16,000. Second, there are a few dispensaries, well 
organized, well equipped and administered—perhaps a dozen 
in all—and a few more small dispensaries which have done 
comparatively little work. Third, there are practically no 
trained nurses or trained social service workers, but there are 
a few women who have been or are being given three months’ 
courses of training at the present time at the Laennec Hospital. 
Fourth, there are but few physicians in France who have given 
any special attention to the tuberculosis problem—hardly more 
than a dozen—very few who have had sanatorium experience 
and still fewer who are familiar with the tuberculosis work 
of others. 

The situation thus is certainly a very serious -and threaten- 
ing one—400,000 cases of disease and practically no facilities 
for caring for them or supervising them. 

The French government has in part realized the situation 
and is trying to meet the problem by the establishment of well- 
organized dispensaries in all the populous regions of France, 
with trained or partially trained social service workers at- 
tached to them to visit the cases in their homes. The ma- 
chinery for the establishment of these dispensaries has been 
created under a special law, and the cost of the administration 
has been apportioned under this law on the municipalities, 


Foreign Students in America 
By Charles D. Hurrey 


GENERAL SECRETARY, 
66 HAT is going to happen to me in the event of 
war between the United States and Ger- 


many?” recently inquired an anxious Turkish 

student in one of our American colleges. ‘‘Re- 
mittances from Constantinople are delayed and may be cut off 
entirely,” he continued; “if I am not interned, I suppose I 
shall have to quit college and go to work for my living; do 
you know where I could secure a position?” He is one of 
6,000 foreign students in the United States, but he has given 
expression to the anxious fears of several hundred of his 
colleagues. 

In American educational institutions there are at present 
175 students from the German Empire, 45 from Turkey, 
110 from Mexico, 30 from Bulgaria, fully 1,000 from 
Japan, 1,500 from China and 1,200 from South and Central 
America. According to the Directory of Foreign Students 
recently published, the institutions enroll the 
largest number of foreign students: 


following 


Columbia University, 193; University of Pennsylvania, 183; Har- 
vard University, 175; University of Illinois, 140; Cornell University, 
138; University of Michigan, 134; Howard University, 119; Uni- 
versity of California, 107; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
104; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 90; American International 
College, 78; Yale University, 73; Dubuque German College and 
Seminary, 72; New York University, 70; University of Chicago, 62; 
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communes, departments and the state. The application of - 
the law, however, is not mandatory. Local initiative is de-— 
pended upon to establish these institutions and this will cer-— 
tainly be lacking in many of the localities which seriously need — 
them. 

In Havre, while we were there, although the death rate | 
Jast year from tuberculosis was 5% per 1,000, the tuberculo-— 
sis dispensary which had been in operation previous to the 
war was closed, because there was no physician to operate it 
and no nurses and workers available. “There is urgent need 
for physicians and nurses, but it is essential that both of these 
speak French. Dr. Loir, the health officer of Havre, told us 
that in that city with a population of about 140,000 before 
the war, there were at the present time only seventeen physi- 
cians, or one to 8,000 of the population. A similar condition 
exists to a greater or less extent everywhere in France. 

The contrast between the present situation with reference 
to the tuberculosis problem as it exists in England and as it 
exists in France is most striking and most instructive. France 
has suffered from the war infinitely more than England has 
thus far. Great Britain has raised an army of over 5,000,000 
men and no new or serious tuberculosis problem has been 
created, while France has a problem of such magnitude that it ~ 
even threatens the future vitality and economic development 
of the French people. In England the tuberculosis problem 
had been efficiently met before the war; in France, on the 
other hand, practically nothing had been done. 

It is not, therefore, because measures for the prevention .| — 
of tuberculosis are wanting or inefficient that tuberculosis has 
become such a serious problem in so many European countries, 
but it is simply because the well-tried measures have not been | 
applied, both before and since the outbreak of the war, in | 
an efficient way. 
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STUDENTS, 


Ohio State University, 62; Tulane University, 62; Leland Stanford 
University, 60; George Washington University, 58; University of 
Maryland, 55; Tuskegee Institute, 54. 


For a period of two years, 250 Armenian students have 
received no communication from home save the reports of 
devastation and massacre. Scores of Russian students are still 
waiting for some hopeful word from relatives in the thick 
of the fight. r 

The patience and the silent suffering on the part of many 
of these students is a stimulus and rebuke to American college 
men and women. We have recently heard of a Russian 
woman student in the middle West who, in addition to 
maintaining herself in college, has earned sufficient money by 
selling life insurance to enable her mother and sister to start 
for this country. A few weeks ago I talked with a foreign 
student who is working as a fruit peddler and hod-carrier; 
he had studied for two years in the universities of Belgium 
and is now making a brilliant record in one of our prominent 
municipal universities. 

In these trying times future leaders of many nations are 
in need of our sympathy and support. Some are eager for 
an opportunity to earn money during the summer vacation, 
others need a temporary loan of a few dollars, a few are in 
ill health and discouraged. All would welcome an invitation 
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to our American homes. Nothing could be more offensive 
than to treat them as objects of charity; they are ambitious, 
cultured young people representing influential families, and 
many of them enjoy the support of a government scholarship; 
but unless their needs and problems are brought forcibly to our 
attention they will return to their homelands impressed by 
our selfishness, arrogance and prejudice. 

The Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students, with offices at 124 East 28 street, New York city, 
is endeavoring to serve these representatives from abroad by 
ascertaining their wishes and difficulties and promptly relat- 
ing them to persons and agencies which can be most helpful. 

It is very important that assurance of friendship be given 
to all students representing the nations with which we are 
now at war. In our conversation, correspondence, and in all 
that we write or speak as well as through deeds of kindness, 
we can reveal a spirit of brotherhood and good will. In a 
number of universities groups of foreign students under the 
leadership of competent guides have inspected settlements, 
playgrounds and various welfare institutions; this effort has 
resulted in giving knowledge of the genius and method of 
America’s institutions for social betterment. 

A few weeks ago the foreign students in the city of Balti- 
more were entertained in a beautiful country home near the 
city; the Japanese students of Boston recently enjoyed a visit 
to a large dairy farm, and several Latin-American students 
‘accepted an invitation to inspect a modern office building. 
Three hundred and thirty foreign students representing thirty 
nations were received last June in student conferences con- 
ducted by the Young Men’s Christian Association. Among 
these students, who were entertained as guests of American 
friends, were the brother of the president of one of the Latin- 
American republics, the nephew of a former prime minister 
of China and many other future leaders. It is the unanimous 
testimony that these ten days of work and play with hundreds 
of America’s best students and professors have made a 


protound impression in favor of international brotherhood. 

Employment in offices, homes, factories and on farms dur- 
ing the summer has been found for promising students who 
otherwise would have been unable to complete their education. 
In Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, Boston and, other cities 
hikes and excursions under able leadership have afforded 
opportunity to inspect manufacturing plants or places of 
historic interest. In at least one university a group of foreign 
students was invited once a week to a private home to spend 
the evening in discussing American etiquette and idiomatic 
expressions. Many clubs, churches and societies: are taking 
advantage of the opportunity for addresses, concerts and enter- 
tainments which can be given by foreign students. Informa- 
tion regarding the activities and problems of foreign students 
in America is to be gained from such magazines as the Chinese 
Students’ Monthly, official organ of the Chinese Students’ 
Christian Association in North America, and the bi-monthly 
Japanese Student. 

Future promoters of trade, captains of industry, university 
presidents, diplomats and builders of international friendship 
are now with us as students. “The Japanese ambassador in 
Washington and the Japanese representative at the Court of 
St. James were fellow-students at De Pauw University a few 
years ago. [he Chinese minister in London is a graduate 
of Cornell University, China’s minister in Washington of 
Columbia, the vice-speaker of the Chinese Senate of Yale, 
the Chinese minister in Berlin of Virginia, the Chinese min- 
ister of finance of Yale, and the private secretary to the presi- 
dent of China of Pennsylvania. ‘The brother of the king of 
Siam is studying at Harvard, and the son of the president of 
the Imperial University in Tokyo is following in his father’s 
footsteps at Yale. The ambassador from Mexico is a graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Winning the confidence and esteem of such men is an ex- 
pression of wise statesmanship, sound business sense and 
genuine religion. 


URING a recent visit to New York city, the writer 
had occasion to go into the slum districts. The 
day was ideal; the bright sun had lured thousands 
of children into the street, for the municipality had 

furnished them with no other convenient playground. One 
could hardly help noticing the puny, stunted growth of many 
of these thin, underfed youngsters. ‘The children of the poor 
are usually an ill-fed, poorly nourished portion of humanity ; 
the result of this malnutrition is plainly indicated in the 
undersized and stunted condition of their bodies. How can 
these diminutive children hope to grow into vigorous and 
healthy manhood and womanhood? 

While traveling along the rocky shores of Lake Superior 
during the past summer, the writer found similar conditions 
of poverty existing among plants. Growing upon the bare 
rocky ledges, many plants were struggling hard for life, fight- 
ing an uneven battle against the insufficient supply of food 
which nature had allotted to them in this bleak and dreary 
situation. The most noticeable feature of this unfortunate 
flora was the undersized condition of practically all the plant 
inhabitants. Here, indeed, was nature’s slum! ‘The shrubby 
cinquefoil, which under ordinary conditions becomes a fair- 
sized shrub, was here reduced to a tiny plant barely three 
inches high. Asters and goldenrods which grew in glorious 
splendor and profusion a few yards away from the rocks, 
shrank into diminutive plants of almost insignificant propor- 
tions. Here among the barren rocks even trees could be found 
waging a bitter struggle against the adverse conditions of 
nourishment which was their unhappy lot. Seeds which in 
rich soil could develop into magnificent individuals, as evi- 
denced by the forest not far distant, here in the rock crevices 
had become merely dwarfed and stunted eccentricities of 
nature. 

In this lilliputian forest, the writer found a miniature spruce 
tree, scarcely a foot high, whose annual rings numbered eigh- 
teen. What tragedy had marked these eighteen years of toil 
and struggle against the harsh environment! Each annual 
ring bore mute evidence of the fierceness of the uneven con- 
test; the trunk of this undersized tree was so small that the 
eighteen rings could be seen only by the aid of a hand lens. 
Not far distant, in a shallow crevice almost devoid of soil, 
grew a tiny but perfectly formed arbor-vitae, fourteen inches 
high. Sections of its stocky little trunk were carefully cut 
with a razor, but the annual rings were too small to be accu- 
rately counted with the hand lens. The services of a micro- 
scope of high power revealed the startling fact that this 
miniature individual was in reality a tree of mature age, since 
over fifty annual rings could be counted. Surely the zenith 
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Nature’s Dwarfs 


Stunted Trees from the Seed that Fell on 
Stony Soil Close Kin of the Chil- 


dren of the Slums 


By Albert A. Hansen 
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of this marvelous natural dwarfism had here been reached! 

Further diligent exploration, however, was rewarded with 
the most remarkable tree which it has ever been the good 
fortune of the writer to behold. In a tiny rock fissure, barely 
an ‘inch wide, grew an arbor-vitae of perfect symmetry, about 
six inches high, whose adult condition was attested to by the 
perfect little cones on the uppermost branches of the crown. 
Under normal conditions the arbor-vitae is a tree of imposing 
size, growing from forty to seventy feet in height. Harsh 
indeed must have been the environment which caused its 
starved progeny to reach maturity when the plant was only 
half a foot in height. 

The main factor which produced these natural curiosities 
was the lack of proper nutrition. The food contained in the 
scant crevice soil was insufficient to mature a tree of normal 


bie environmental conditions must have been very 
_ severe which permitted this arbor-vitae to grow to a 
height of barely a foot in over fifty years. 


The annual 

ring count discloses the age. The curious little arbor-vitae 

at the top of the page is really a mature tree, as is shown 

by the fruit which may be seen on the upper branches. The 

cones bear perfect seed. The entire tree is about twice the 
size of an ordinary watch. 
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size. In consequence of these conditions of extreme poverty 
the unfortunate little pygmy trees never exceeded a seedling 
in size. 

That adverse conditions do produce dwarfs in nature is a 
fact that is verified in fields other than those just described. 
The Shetland pony was reduced in size because of the harsh 
and adverse conditions to which it was subjected on the cold 
and barren Shetland Islands. Lack of nutrition has exacted 
the toll from this diminutive member of the equine family, 
until it has become so dwarfed in size that it is used as a play- 
thing for children. 

It may be asked why anyone should feel concerned about a 
mere question of size. Almost everybody knows persons of 
small stature who are in perfect health and, on the other hand, 
giant families which are the victims of hereditary disease. It 
is quite true that the factor of shortness in itself does not indi- 
cate a state of disease; often it is due to selection, either un- 
conscious—as in the case of unusually small families—or deter- 
mined—as in the case of many types of lap dogs which are 
the result of generations of the most careful breeding. The 
instances here considered, however, are not examples of size 
reduction by breeding. In their case, stunted growth is a 
symptom of organic malformation caused by lack of food and 
an unfavorable environment. ‘They do not by any means ex- 
haust the list of examples which nature furnishes of dwarfing 
attributable to malnutrition and other adverse conditions. 

The general principle that nature punishes any infraction 
of her laws, as illustrated by the three cases previously con- 
sidered, is capable of a practical application. If the farmer 


desires strong and vigorous crops he must feed his plants. 
“Without the proper plant foods, whether they be supplied by 


the application of commercial fertilizers or proper crop rota- 
tion, the land cannot yield an abundant return of large and 
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healthy plants. If the gardener desires his garden to produce 
a robust flora, he must pay attention to the feeding of the 
inhabitants, and his efforts will be richly rewarded. 

Nature could present us with no stronger argument for 
the proper nutrition of her living progeny than is so power- 
fully brought to our attention by these dwarfed products of 
the rocky, barren and desolate shores of Lake Superior. 


The Task of Civilian War Relief 


The third of a series of articles based upon a course of lectures upon civilian relief now be- 
ing delivered in New York with the sanction of the American Red Cross by Porter R. Lee of 


the staff of the New York School of Philanthropy. 


The articles are being written by Karl de 


Schweinitz of the New York Charity Organization Society 


II 


HE nation may know precisely what it wants to have 
done for the families of men who enlist. It may 
insist that no home suffer unnecessarily because 
of the absence of one of its members in the army. 

But beyond the payment of a separation allowance the coun- 
try is not likely to know what steps should be taken to ac- 
complish what it thinks ought to be accomplished for families 


in need of special assistance. 


This is the function of the trained Red Cross civilian re- 
lief worker. To help a family handicapped by the loss of a 
father to maintain a normal standard of living requires as 
special a kind of knowledge as does the building of the house 
in which the family lives. 

Who is there who does not know what sort of- house he 
would like to have, who could not even tell a contractor how 
he would like to have it look? Few indeed, however, are 
the people who could put the house together. That requires 
a particular kind of technique. A sick man may desire health 
ever so ardently but without some one’who through experi- 
ence with hundreds of other sick persons understands the 


method of cure he cannot take the steps rlecessary to achieve 
his purpose. 

Similarly one may know that the ideal for a family in 
trouble is to get out of trouble and to achieve all the health, 
self-dependence and self-reliance of which it is capable, but 
this does not mean that one understands the steps by which 
that ideal can be attained. Such knowledge comes only 
after training, only after one has had the benefit of experi- 
ence, both personal and vicarious, in helping many families 
out of trouble. It is because such a body of experience exists 
that the Red Cross civilian relief worker knows how to pro- 
ceed, knows what to do next, in discharging the obligations 
ot the country over against those families who may be in 
distress by reason of the mobilization of troops. 

To understand this method one need merely consider that 
most common instance of human need—the man who ap- 
pears at the back door and asks for money. Such a man, 
call him Albert Gough,! came to the office of a certain 


1The story of Gough appears in more detail in Social Diagnosis by Mary 
E. Richmond, published this week by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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bureau, said he was stranded and asked for help in getting 
to a town in another part of the state where he had formerly 
lived. The social worker to whom he had been sent might 
have done one of three things. She might have given him 
something to eat or money to get something to eat; she might 
have dismissed him; she might have bought him a railroad 
ticket. 


The First Step to Get Acquainted 

To HAVE given the man something to eat would have only 
meant that a meal or two later he would have been obliged 
to apply to somebody else for assistance. “To have dismissed 
him would have accomplished nothing for him and to attempt 
to buy railroad tickets for all who asked would be an under- 
taking indeed. ‘There was one more possibility. She might 
have found work for him, but without knowing more about 
him she could not conscientiously have recommended him 
for a steady job and temporary work would merely have 
postponed his need a day or two. Besides he might refuse 
to work. : 

What the social worker did was to have a talk with the 
man. Among other things he told her that he was fifty-three 
years old, that sixteen years before he had left his home 
which was with his two sisters and that he had since sup- 
ported himself by making and selling water colors. He men- 
tioned the name of a firm_in another city with which he had 
been employed, and also the name of the man whom one of 
his sisters had married. 

Having gained Gough’s confidence the social worker per- 
suaded him to go to a lodging house where he was able to 
work for his board and lodging. She wrote to his former 
employer to inquire about his ability and she asked a bureau 
in the town in which he had formerly lived to try to find 
his sisters. 

The letter from the employer told little about the man, 
but the bureau in the other town succeeded in discovering his 
sisters. Meanwhile Gough’s actions caused the social worker 

»to doubt his sanity. She learned that he had been in an insti- 
tution for the insane and through correspondence with the 
state board of insanity discovered that he had left the sani- 
tarium just ten days before. He was pronounced harmless 
and reasonably trustworthy. It was decided that inasmuch 
as his sisters were willing to take care of him he might safely 
make his home with them and the family was reunited. In- 
cidentally, had Gough through his own efforts succeeded in 
reaching his native city he would probably have not been able 
to find his sisters for they had moved to another part of town 
and only a painstaking and clever search enabled the bureau 
to discover their new home. 

The social worker did not do these various things by chance. 
They did not occur to her at the moment. She proceeded as 
training and experience had taught her to proceed. Her 
method is substantially the method which the Red Cross 
civilian relief worker must follow if she desires to be of real 
service to the families who need her assistance. 

The talk which the social worker had with Gough she 
called a “first interview.” This interview was more than 
just a beginning. It was held in order that certain definite 
things might be accomplished. As a doctor cannot do much 
for a patient who has no confidence in him, so a social worker 
cannot hope to help a family or an individual unless they have 
confidence in her. Moreover she cannot successfully under- 
take any measures of assistance unless she knows what the fam- 
ily’s plans for themselves are and what they think about their 
predicament. The social worker in her interview with Albert 
Gough learned the name of a former employer and the name 
of his married sister. This was not an accident. The social 
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worker hopes in a first interview to find this out and also the 
family’s previous places of residence, the name of the church 
with which the family is connected and the address of the 
school which the children attend. 

This information is not obtained by coming before the 
family with a schedule to be filled out after the manner of 
a census taker. Nor does the social worker win the con- 
fidence of the family by telling its members that that is what 
she wants. ‘The method of the social worker here is not un- 
like that of an accomplished hostess who draws out a bashful 
guest and interests him in talking about himself; and if it is 
true that often the guest leaves convinced of the amiability of 
his hostess and conscious of having enjoyed himself, so also 
the family finds itself placing reliance upon the social worker 
and discovering relief in meeting with some one who has a 
sympathetic interest in their troubles. ~ 

The social worker sought out Gough’s sisters for him and 
learned that they were willing to give him a home and assume 
responsibility for looking after him. Here, too, she was fol- 
lowing a well-understood method. Both as a source of help- 
fulness and as a means of interpreting a family’s character 
and needs relatives are important. Frequently all the plans 
for. a family’s welfare depend upon the relations, their pe- 
culiarities, their strengths and their weaknesses. Furthermore, 
when one has come to know a family’s kinship one has en- 
larged in a measure one’s acquaintance with the family itself. 
Relatives indeed frequently explain their kindred. Often, 
too, they are already trying to help the family and without 
cooperation with them the social worker would be struggling 
at cross purposes. 


In negotiating a loan bankers are said to pay as much at- » 


tention to a man’s character as they do to the collateral he 
offers. A laboring man’s work record is both his character 
and his collateral. It is the most important asset he possesses. 
For this a prospective employer or an employment bureau 
inquires first of all. If it is important to them it is also im- 
portant to the social worker. Frequently the employer knows 
about the health of his former employe and often he can be 
induced to reemploy him or to give him help in other ways. 
Social workers seldom consult the present employers of 
men in whom they are interested. ‘There is always the danger 
that the man’s job and his future may be jeopardized by an 
injudicious inquiry. 


Getting Facts Without Gossip 


‘THus also it is unwise to talk with neighbors. Rather than 
do this social workers go to the family’s previous addresses. 
The value of such a visit appears in the story of Mrs. Finne- 
gan, which was told in the Survey of last week. In a house 
where Mrs. Finnegan had formerly lived was found an 
old friend from whom through the meddlesomeness of an 
officious neighbor she had been estranged. ‘The news of Mrs. 
Finnegan’s trouble led to a reconciliation. Incidents of this 
sort do not always happen. Ordinarily the visit to the pre- 
vious address is just one more step in the process of becoming 
acquainted with the family. 

Albert Gough gave the social worker only the slightest 
hint of his insanity. She learned about his recent discharge 
from a sanitarium by communicating with the state board of 
insanity. Public records, vital statistics, marriage records, 
property records and the records of public institutions are 
invaluable in bringing the worker to a better understand- 
ing of the person she is trying to help. Just as the knowl- 
ede of Gough’s mental weakness affected the whole prob- 
lem of his care, so the record of a marriage or a death may 
be of the greatest importance in the care of some other 
person. 
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Whenever there are children in a family the school should 
be visited. Misfortune at home may explain to a teacher the 


reason for a boy’s ineptness, and again upon the scholarship 


of a child may depend largely the character of the plans 
which the family and the social worker may make for his 
future. The school teacher can often give helpful informa- 
tion about the health of the children. 

What the school is to the child that and a great deal more 
may the church be to the family. The pastor has probably 
known the household for years. His assistance may help to 
make the man stop drinking or to prevent the son from grow- 
In recreational and spiritual opportunities, in ma- 
terial relief, and as a social center the church is a source of aid 
that no social worker can afford to overlook. Incidentally, of 
2,960 families under the care of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society during a certain period last year only two 
were not affiliated with any church. 

Social agencies are another means of assistance to the social 
worker both for the insight they may have into a family’s needs 
and for what they may be able to do to help that family. In 
nearly every large city there is a social service exchange or a 
registration bureau from which the social worker may learn 
by inquiry whether any other social agency in addition to the 
one which she is representing has had anything to do with the 


family which she is trying to help. 
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The first interview, relatives, former employers, previous 
addresses, public records, school, church, social agencies— 
though not necessarily in this order—are the procedure of the 
social worker in helping a family. And as she consults one 
after another of these means and sources she finds her ac- 
quaintance with the family and her understanding of its needs 
increasing. More than this with each person whom she ap- 
proaches she accomplishes one thing more for the family so 
that her plan for its welfare becomes not something fixed 
and unchangeable but rather a development which with each 
visit becomes greater and more inclusive. 

This then is part of the method which social workers have 
found to be effective in their work with families. And as hu- 
man nature is the same everywhere despite the fact that 
no two individuals are alike, this method is applicable when- 
ever it becomes necessary to help anybody. With it the work 
of civilian relief can become a ministry effective and kind. 

To be sure this procedure must not be followed blindly. 
Much of the method just described did not apply in helping 
Albert Gough. It may not apply in every detail to many 
families of soldiers. ‘The heart and substance of the method, 
however, is this, that wherever there is a person or organiza- 
tion which may be able to give information or help of any 
kind to a family, that person and that agency should be visited 
and that help and that information obtained. 


THE CHALLENGE 


By Paul Lyman Benjamin 


The Toiler speaks— 


“T will give my hands—my hands 
Knotted with strain and toil, 
Torn with labor of all the lands, 
But you—will you give your spoil?” 


The Student speaks— 


“TY will give my-brain and my soul, 
I will not wince at pain; 
I will pay to the full the toll, 
And you—will you give your gain?” 


The Clerk speaks— 


“T will give my life—nay breath, 
Oh, God, I have no more; 
I will laugh at a grisly death, 
But you—will you give your store?” 


The Poet speaks— 


“T will give my dreams and my songs, 
I will write with the sword; 

I will challenge kings for these wrongs, 
And you—will you give your hoard?” 


The Young Man speaks— 


“T will give my youth—this youth, 
The glad, full flush of health; 
I will kindle the torch of truth, 


But you—will you give your wealth: 


The Mother speaks— 
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“TY will give my sons—these sons, 
All—all that I hold; 

I will give my flesh for the guns, 
And you—will you give your gold?” 


CONSCRIPTION ADOPTED BY 
CONGRESS 


HEN it came to a vote on April 

28, both houses of Congress de- 
cided by overwhelming majorities in fa- 
vor of the draft as against the volunteer 
plan for raising the million or more re- 
cruits to the United States army in ad- 
dition to the regulars and the National 
Guard. 

As sent to conference committee of 
the two houses, both of the draft bills 
provide for an increase in the regular 
army to 287,000 men, and an increase 
in the National Guard to 625,000 men; 
and they further authorize the President 
to raise 500,000 men by selective con- 
scription and an additional 500,000 men 
if needed. ‘The Senate bill, in addition, 
provides for the recruiting of three addi- 
tional cavalry regiments for patrol duty 
on the Mexican border and permits the 
raising of one army division under 
Colonel Roosevelt’s volunteer plan for 
immediate service-in France. 

As the result of concerted attack made 
in the House upon the plan of fixing 
the age limits for conscription at 19 
and 25 years respectively, the House 
made the age limits 21 and 40 years, and 
the Senate 21 and 27 years respectively. 
All male citizens and male persons who 
have declared their intention to become 
citizens are, within these age limits, to 
be subject to draft. 

For the enforcement of the draft the 
secretary of war is authorized to estab- 
lish tribunals, the majority of whose 
members shall in all cases be civilians. 
Their number and location—whether in 
each voting precinct or assembly district 
or larger political division—is left to 
the judgment of the War Department. 

Exempted classes include the vice- 
president, the legislative, executive and 
judicial officers of the United States and 
of the states, members of established re- 
ligious organizations whose creeds oppose 
all war and clergymen of all denomina- 
tions. ‘The Senate bill also exempts the- 
ological students who have partially com- 
pleted their courses. 

Provisional exemptions, to be deter- 
mined by the President, cover govern- 
ment employes in arsenals, navy yards, 
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armories, custom houses, the postal serv- 
ice and persons engaged as pilots and 
mariners in the merchant marine, or in 
industries including agriculture, found 
to be necessary to maintain the military 
establishment; the President may also 
exempt all persons having dependent 
familiés where such dependency makes 
it inadvisable to draft the supporting 
male member, and those found to be 
morally or physically deficient; also such 
persons employed in the service of the 
United States as the President may 
designate. 

While the President may, by execu- 
tive order, remove all of the provision- 
ally exempt classes from the possibility 
of draft, it is considered likely that this 
action will be left to the tribunals, so 
that the circumstances of each particular 
case may be made the basis for a draft 
or release. 

The House voted that the rate of pay 
of all enlisted and drafted men should 
be $30 a month—twice the present rate. 
The Senate bill calls for a payment of 
$29 a month. This is a victory for the 
trade union members who criticized the 
under-payment of the troops. 

Prohibition of the sale of liquor to 
officers and enlisted men in uniform, 
and authorization to the President to 
regulate the sale of liquor near military 
camps, is a Senate amendment, adopted 
as a substitute for another Senate amend- 
ment which forbade the selling or giv- 
ing of intoxicants to a soldier. 


SOLDIERS’ PAY 


Tre Council of Defense for 
California endorses the prin- 
cthle of federal separation allow- 
ances and is strongly insistent 


upon a minimum allowance of 
thirty dollars monthly each for 


wives and dependent mothers and 
ten dollars monthly for each de- 
pendent child, and urges the 
“Survey” to give this endorsement 
publicity. 
JOHN R. HAYNES, 
Chairman Relief Committee, 


Los Angeles. 


SMALL NATIONS LEAGUED 
TOGETHER 


LEAGUE of small and subject 

nationalities has been formed, with 
headquarters in New York, “‘to establish 
a permanent congress of the small, sub- 
ject and oppressed nationalities of the 
world; to assert the right of each na- 
tionality to direct representation at the 
peace conference following this war, as 
well as at every international conference 
held thereafter for the discussion of ques- 
tions affecting its interests; to present 
the case of these nationalities to the 
world; to emphasize the importance of 
restoring to these nationalities the right 
of self-government as an indispensable 
condition for world peace; and to pro- 
mote a better understanding among all 
nationalities in America and thus broad- 
en the basis of American culture.” 

The idea of such a league, conceived 
independently in at least three places, 
arose partly from the intense interest of 
the foreign-born and of their mutual 
sympathies in the struggle for national 
existence which the present war has 
brought about in so many different re- 
gions of Europe and Asia, and partly 
from a perception of the similar nature 
of the call for relief which has come 
from those smaller countries which have 
been maimed by the “‘steam-roller” prog- 
ress of contending armies. 

It is intended that the delegates to 
the council of the league shall, as far as. 
possible, be chosen from among thei¥ 
most eminent representatives in this coun- 
try, whether American citizens or not. 
There is not, at present, contemplated 
any special pressure upon the government 
of the United States or of any other 
individual power, but rather preparation 
for joint participation in the counsel of 
the nations when such counsel is re- 
sumed. 

“The principle of ‘no taxation without 
representation’ is gaining new adherents 
almost every day,” say the secretaries of 
the league, Vincent F. Jankovski (Lithu- 
anian) and Marion A. Smith (Scottish- 
American), “yet at the international con- 
ferences the great powers to this day fail 
to recognize the right of direct repre- 
sentation in them of the subject nationali- 
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ties, the peoples of which are frequently 
burdened at such conferences with new 
taxes, indemnities, loss of territory, dis- 
section of nationality into several parts, 
without their consent, and are subjected 
like chattels to transfer from one power 
to another.” 

Incidentally to its principal aim, the 
league hopes to promote better relations 
among the various peoples which, for 
political or economic reasons, have taken 
refuge in the New World. “Lack of 
acquaintance with each other and with 
Americans has created prejudice and a 
tendency to clannishness; frequently, the 
true spirit of democracy is overlooked.” 
To avoid anything in the nature of en- 
couraging separatism within the United 
States, the league hopes also to enroll 
Americans and American representatives 
of nations which do not come within the 
classification of “small” or “subject.” It 
feels greatly encouraged by the speeches 
of President Wilson of January 22 and 
April 2, in which he referred to the 
equality of nations upon which lasting 
peace must be founded—not an equality 
of territory or resources, but of right. 
The purposes of the league will not be 
fulfilled with the end of this war, how- 
ever favorable that may prove for Po- 
land, Ireland, Bohemia and other subject 
nationalities, but will remain until 
all nations, however insignificant in 
size and population, will be secure in 
their freedom under a world democracy. 


THE NEW COMMITTEE ON 
WAR PROHIBITION 


EADERSHIP in the movement to 

secure national prohibition, as a 
war measure of economy and efficiency, 
has been assumed by the newly organized 
Committee on War Prohibition, with 
Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale as president, 
ex-Gov. Eugene Foss of Massachusetts 
as chairman of the executive committee 
and William F. Cochran of Baltimore as 
treasurer. ‘The vice-presidents are Dr. 
J. N. Hurty, health officer of Indiana; 
Prof. Edward A. Ross of Wisconsin, 
Pres. W. F. Slocum of Colorado Col- 
lege and Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 

The committee’s slogan is “Save 
11,000,000 loaves of bread a day.” Its 
immediate object is “to secure prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of al- 
coholic drinks as a war measure, with 
no attempt to commit the country to 
prohibition permanently. ‘The immedi- 
ate work of the committee will be to 
educate the public upon the need and 
benefit of such a measure as a war pro- 
Vision, to encourage the growth of an 
already strong public sentiment in its 
favor, and to see that this sentiment 


expresses itself at the most effective times 


and to those upon whom decision in the 
matter depends.” 

War prohibition the committee holds 
to be a necessity, “first, as a means of 
conserving immense quantities of food 
material now consumed in the manufac- 
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A POSTER for the Belgian Red Cross by Spencer Pryse, 

the English artist who has contributed his work to many 

good causes. One of his earlier posters for Belgian relief was 
reproduced in the Survey for December 4, 1915 


ture of alcoholic drinks; second, as an 
immense factor in bringing the produc- 
tion of the nation to the highest efh- 
ciency; and, third, as a vital means of 
preventing venereal disease in our army 
and navy.” 

Professor Fisher and ex-Governor 
Foss are also the organizers of a Me- 
morial for National Prohibition, pre- 
pared before this country entered the 
war. It is to be presented to Congress 
in two large volumes containing the sig- 
natures of 1,000 prominent business 
men, bankers, college professors, physi- 
cians, journalists and others in all parts 
of the country. The text of the me- 
morial follows: 


In view of the scientifically proved un- 
favorable effects of the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages even in small quantities; 

And in view, therefore, of the colossal 
physical, mental, moral, economic, social 
and racial evils which the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquor entail; 

And in view of the inadequateness of all 
methods hitherto employed to check or regu- 
late these evils; 

And in view of the great and rapid growth 
of public knowledge and sentiment on this 
subject as shown by anti-alcohol agitation 


and legislation through most of our national 
area; 

The undersigned believe the time has 
come for the federal government to take 
steps looking to the prohibition in the United 
States of the manufacture, sale, import, ex- 
port and transport of alcoholic liquors (with 
the understood exceptions for medical, sacra- 
mental and industrial purposes). 


SPECIAL HOSPITALS FOR 
WAR SHOCK 


EPORTS from the European battle 

fronts of the large number of cases 
of shock and various nervous disorders 
resulting from the terrific noise of ex- 
ploding shells as well as from prolonged 
tension, give special interest to the latest 
announcements from the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon has been appointed 
chairman of a sub-committee to furnish 
to the government psychiatric units of 
from 30 to 100 beds near the largest 
concentrations of troops. 

Dr. Salmon has just returned from 
an investigation at the Mexican border. 
He found that mental diseases were ap- 
proximately three times as prevalent 
among the troops at the border last 


Cesare in New York Evening Post 


“You are accused of wasting 
the grain supply of the United 
States’ 


summer as among the adult civilian 
population of New York state. Dur- 
ing the Spanish-American war the in- 
sanity rate in the army rose from 8 to 
20 per one thousand. 

Special hospital wards and the attend- 
ance of trained psychiatrists will go far 
to facilitate the recovery of the soldiers 
and will also aid the general hospital 
work by removing different elements 
from their wards. ‘The first unit has 
been provided for by Anne Thompson 
of Philadelphia, who has given $15,000 
to defray the expenses. This initial unit 
has been formally offered to the govern- 
ment. 

With Dr. Salmon, Dr. Pearce Bailey 
will serve; also Dr. Stewart Paton, Dr. 
Lewellys F. Barker, Dr. A. M. Bar- 
rett, Dr. G. Alder Blumer, Dr. Owen 
Copp, Dr. George R. Kirby, Dr. Au- 
gust Hoch, Dr. Adolph Meyer, Dr. 
William L. Russell and Dr. William 
A. White. 

In New York, the State Hospital 
Commission has offered to establish a 
mental clinic or dispensary, with staff, 
at each of the larger military camps in 
the state. The Mental Hygiene Com- 
mittee of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation will cooperate. 


WATCHMEN ON THE WALLS 
OF LABOR 
HAT certain interests in many 
parts of the country have been eager 
to take advantage of the recommendation 
of the Council of National Defense— 
that the legislatures give the governors 
power to modify the labor laws—is 
clearly indicated by reports from vari- 
ous states. So far, however, the other 
recommendation of the council—that no 
modification or suspension be authorized 
except when particularly asked for by 
the council—has been disregarded. 
Vermont has passed a law allowing 
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the labor commissioner, on request of the 
governor, to suspend the law limiting 
the hours of work of women and chil- 
dren. A joint resolution proposed in the 
Iowa legislature, authorizing the govern- 
or in case of a serious labor shortage to 
suspend the child labor law, was de- 
feated. From Massachusetts comes 
word that a bill has been drafted after 
a conference between legislative leaders, 
the governor and members of the Public 
Safety Committee, which “will give the 
governor and council authority to sus- 
pend temporarily in case of need the op- 
eration of state laws relative to the hours 
ot labor and Sunday work, so that war 
orders may be filled in haste in case of 
extreme need.” Similar efforts to break 
down existing laws are reported from 
Wisconsin and Oregon. 

Responding to this challenge and de- 
claring that “the Consumers’ League is 
confronted by the gravest crisis in its his- 


tory” and that there is danger lest “‘its 
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achievement of a quarter century may 
be largely undone in a few weeks in the 
effort to speed up our national industry,” 
Florence Kelley has sent out an appeal 
and a program to members and friends 
of the league, of which she is secretary. 

There are many indications, says Mrs. 
Kelley, “in the present wave of patriotic 
fervor” of a widespread breakdown of 
the labor law. She mentions the bills, 
described in the SuRvEY of last week, 
which at this writing are still pending 
in the New York legislature, and calls 
attention again to the situation in Con- 
necticut where women are employed ten 
hours at night. 

“In the light of the English experi- 
ence,” says Mrs. Kelley, “it is clear that 
whatever emergency measures may be 
unavoidable in the United States (such 
as the executive order allowing ten hours 
of work instead of eight in ship-yards on 
account of shortage-of labor) should be 
exceptional, and strictly temporary, and 
never precedents applying in any field 
beyond the one in which each is issued.” 


ye By 


She urges. that as a legislative program 
every effort be made to: 


1. Preserve statutes prescribing short 


working hours wherever they exist; 

2. Maintain the present minima of sanita- 
tion and safety. 

The letter points out that even in 
the most prosperous times of peace, 
health departments, school boards and 
placement bureaus are insufficiently 
equipped. But “in war they are always 
and everywhere placed financially on a 
starvation basis.” As a working pro- 
gram, therefore, for women who “‘can- 
not enlist for active service on ships 
and in the trenches,” Mrs. Kelley sug- 
gests: 

1. That they lend their aid to federal 
placement agencies for women and girls in 
the maintenance of standards in establish- 
ments to which they send employes. 

2. That the local consumers’ leagues make 
investigations and suggest better methods, 
preferably by engaging a trained investi- 
gator. 

3. That inquiries be made especially in 
communities where war supplies are being 
manufactured, with respect to safety and 
sanitary arrangements and housing facilities 
in the community. 

4. That wherever the present laws are 
relaxed, leagues cooperate with the officials 
and see to it that periods of overtime are 
limited and subjected to continuous inves- 
tigation. 


Finally, Mrs. Kelley urges that old- 
established principles be faithfully sup- 
ported and maintained. The work for 
the Saturday half-holiday in retail stores 
must be continued. ‘There is special 
need for voluntary home and _ school 
visitors on account of the high cost of 
living, which “is making serious inroads 
on the health of school children. . . . It 
is impossible,” she continues, ‘‘to over- 
estimate the need that we keep espe- 
cially the soldiers’ children in school by 
means of scholarships where necessary. 
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“We must strive to encourage enlight- 
ened public care for dependents so that 
there may be no mothers of young chil- 
dren tempted to try to work in manu- 
facture at night and care for them by 
day. In the tremendous demand for 
labor this is a real danger. “The wide- 
spread new interest of inexperienced re- 
lief workers threatens that day nurser- 
ies may be instituted to encourage 
mothers to enter industry. 

“Tt is naturally not proposed that 
every league should undertake every one 
of the suggestions in this letter. Long 
experience proves, however, that there is 
an inexhaustible fund of good will in 
all communities, and ours is the espe- 
cial opportunity of affording it every 
possible outlet within our field of activ- 
ity in this tragic epoch. In the coming 
strain upon the nation the workers will 
bear the heaviest part. It is for us to 
see that they shall not be uselessly sac- 
rificed.”’ 


“HYSTERICAL DEMANDS FOR 
ECONOMY” 

HUS Howard FE. Coffin, member 

of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense, character- 
izes the misguided patriotism of those 
who preach undiscriminating saving. 
“Some states and municipalities are stop- 
ping road building and other public 
work. General business is being slowed 
down because of the emotional response 
of the trading public to these misguided 
campaigns for economy ; savings are being 
withdrawn from the banks; reports show 
that some people have begun to hoard 
food supplies, and thousands of workers 
are being thrown needlessly out of em- 
ployment. All this is wrong.” 

The psychological effect of this coun- 
try’s entry of the war, in this respect, 
is almost identical with that noted in 
England in August, 1914. In spite of 
an unprecedented demand for workers 
in the munitions industry and the with- 
drawal of vast numbers through mo- 
bilization and recruiting, whole indus- 
tries became needlessly disorganized and 
whole trades unemployed because mis- 
guided corporations believed that the de- 
mand for goods other than war materials 
would stop or seriously diminish, whole- 
salers reduced their stocks to a minimum, 
and both manufacturers and tradesmen 
abstained from normal alterations and 
extensions of their business and became 


-infected with the germ of fear which 


gave to their business policy the aspect 
of a rout rather than of a wise con- 
servatism. 

Public bodies, though not directly af- 
fected by business fluctuations to the same 
extent, are nevertheless influenced by the 
prevalent atmosphere; and, as a result, 
there was for a time a danger of whole- 
sale suspension of public improvements 


and other works of no immediate ur- 


gency. The Local Government Board 
and the national leaders of public policy 
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“It’s always fair weather when good fellows get together” 


had the same difficulty which Mr. Coffin 
and his colleagues seem now to experi- 
ence here in persuading the local authori- 
ties that the abandonment of works al- 
ready commenced was not only unneces- 
sary, but often wasteful and, if it re- 


_sulted in throwing men out of work, 


positively harmful. 

The Mayor’s Committee on Unem- 
ployment in New York, which recently 
made a study of the relation of public 
employment to fluctuations in private 
employment, came to the conclusion that 
it is the business of a city “in executing 
permanent improvements, the appropria- 
tions for which have been sanctioned, to 
discriminate in the allotment of funds 
from current revenue and from corpor- 
ate stock in accordance with the respec- 
tive urgency of different expenditures, 
with the avoidance of waste from loss 
of interest incurred by delays in bringing 
improvements into use, with the cost of 
borrowing, of labor and of materials, 
and, finally, with the state of the labor 
market and the rate of unemployment 
prevailing in the city; and that, other 
considerations apart, the city’s expendi- 
ture upon such improvements be made as 
far as possible inverse in total volume to 
the general rate of employment in the 
city.” 

Mr. Coffin says: ““Unemployment and 
closed factories, brought about by fitful 
and ill-advised campaigns for public and 
private economy, will prove a veritable 
foundation of quicksand for the serious 
work we have at hand.” From the ex- 
perience of the belligerent countries, he 
foresees that the demands of most of the 


national industries and upon public utili- 
ties will be increased, not diminished, by 
war. While it lasts, the added activity 
of the nation in military and naval pre- 
paredness, in shipbuilding and food pro- 
duction, will bring more money into cir- 
culation, and, for a time at least, stimu- 
late the demand for all manner of prod- 
ucts which are not directly needed for 
the prosecution of war. A disarrange- 
ment of the commercial and industrial 
machine would have disastrous conse- 
quences. ‘‘State activities, road building, 
public works, private industries, all must 
go on as before. Business must be in- 
creased, labor employed and the country 
kept going strongly ahead as a successful 
economic machine. We must have suc- 
cessful industries if successful tax levies 
are to be received.” 


TUBERCULOSIS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 

66 AR conditions will intensify all 
the problems which social work- 

ers meet in their work with families,” 
said Porter R. Lee, at a meeting of the 
Association of Tuberculosis Clinics held 
in the New York Academy of Medicine. 
Dr. James Alexander Miller, who pre- 
sided, called attention to the crisis faced 
by tuberculosis clinics in the city: First, 
by the probable withdrawal of workers, 
medical and social, for national service; 
and second, by the deflection of funds— 
not deliberately but under stress of new 
conditions. In family work, Mr. Lee 
continued as he pleaded for continued 
interest and support of the clinics, the 
cost of living will mean closer planning, 
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more suffering than ever before, and an 
economy where in tuberculosis cases 
economy should least be practiced— 
in foods. The withdrawal of men from 
many homes, the probable exemption 
from school attendance given to school 
children, and the general unsettling of 
standards, Mr. Lee pointed out as grave 
elements in the present situation. 

Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, state com- 
sioner of health, spoke of conditions as 
he had seen them in France during his 
recent study abroad. Dr. Biggs’ ad- 
dress is reproduced on another page of 
this issue.2 

In closing, Frederick L. Hoffman of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany spoke of the race element in tuber- 
culosis. Race pathology had not been 
given sufficient attention, he believed. 
Race and heredity count in the spread 
of tuberculosis even more than occupa- 
tion, his observations showed.  Statis- 
tics that point to a high incidence of 
tuberculosis in low-paid occupations 
sometimes forget to give the equally high 
or higher incidence in the highly-paid 
trades. Strongly Mr. Hoffman ex- 
pressed his belief that people would not 


1 See page 112. 
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forget the work of tuberculosis clinics 
or allow it to disintegrate. One luxury 
surrendered, he said, would more than 
pay the cost of supporting this work. 


MOONEY’S PART IN FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


T almost the moment last week 

that a mob of radicals in Petro- 
grad was making a demonstration in 
front of the American embassy, be- 
cause of the alleged execution in the 
United States of “a Socialist named 
Mooney,” Judge Franklin Griffin of 
the Superior Court in San Francisco, 
who in February sentenced Thomas 
J. Mooney to be hung, was telling the 
district attorney who prosecuted him 
that he ought to take steps toward a 
new trial for Mooney. 

Ten people were killed in San Fran- 
cisco and forty-five injured by the ex- 
plosion of a bomb during the “‘prepared- 
ness” parade on July 22, 1916. Four 
men and a woman, all connected in one 
way or another with the labor move- 
ment, were indicted by the grand jury. 
Warren K. Billings, former president of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union of 


sussecr 
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CONNECTICUT 
STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


MARCH 17,1917 


IMPORTED CASE 


of fistes map prepared by the Connecticut State Board of Health shows how 
from a center in Waterbury smallpox has spread this past winter in all 
directions, even beyond the state lines. A colored girl from North Caro- 
lina was the first case in Waterbury. Since that city was, as a whole, 
opposed to vaccination, the disease made rapid headway, according to 
Commissioner Black. More than fifty school children had smallpox before 
January I, when vaccination was made compulsory; not one has had the 


disease since that time. 


The Waterbury Health Department has spent 


$20,000;. the citizens have spent fully as much because of the epidemic; 
adding to this the loss of time, it is said to have cost Waterbury fully 
$100,000. The state of Connecticut spent not less than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars before the epidemic was fully controlled. Bridgeport, New 
Haven and Hartford, cities of larger population than Waterbury and only 


about thirty miles distant, have escaped infection. 
in all three as a condition of entering school. 


Vaccination ts required 
The epidemic as a whole is 


reported as a mild form 


San Francisco, was the first of the five) 
to go on trial. He was convicted la: 
December of murder in the first d 
gree and sentenced to a term of life i 
prisonment. Mooney was found guil 
in February and sentenced to be hung | 
May 17. Unless something happens to | 
prevent, he will be hung on that day. ~ 


has already led Judge Griffin to insis 
upon a new trial for Mooney, and som 
thing that is likely to have a very seriou 
effect upon the testimony of the prose~ 
cution’s star witness. F.C. Oxman, an 
Oregon cattle man, testified that he was 
near the scene of the explosion on the 
day of the parade, and that he saw 
Mooney and the other defendants with 
a suspicious looking suitcase. It was 
largely on the testimony of Oxman that’ 
Mooney was found guilty. It has re- 
cently come to light, however, that Ox- 
man endeavored to bring an old ac-) 


his testimony by stating that he saw! 
Oxman at the point where he claims’ 


to have been during the parade of 
July 22. ; 


wrote to F, E. Rigall at Grayville, Ill.,.' 
as follows: “I have a chance for you 
to come to San Francisco as an impor- | 
tant witness. You will only have to’ 
answer three or four questions and I : 
will post you on them.” i 

On the eighteenth he wrote again to | 
Rigall, offering to furnish experises and 
saying: “You will only have to say you~ 
seen me on July 22 in San Francisco | 
and that will be easy done.” On Decem- » 
ber 25, he wrote to Rigall’s mother, | 
offering to furnish her transportation to | 
California. 1 

Rigall went to San Francisco in re-— 
sponse to these requests, but did not take | 
the witness stand. On hearing of the ‘| 
Mooney verdict he is said to have wired 
to Assistant District Attorney Conlin, 
“Congratulations on your victory. I 
believe my testimony will secure Mooney 
a new trial.” He then offered to the 
defense the letters written him by Ox- 
man. 

The San Francisco Bulletin has been ° 
looking up Oxman’s record and states ” 
that he was engaged in fraudulent land 
deals in Indiana several years ago. Ox- * 
man has signified his willingness to go 
to San Francisco to meet the charge of © 
attempting to secure perjured testimony. 

It was after the Oxman letters had 
been brought into court that Judge Grif- 
fin expressed the belief that there should 
be a new trial. He is reported to have © 
interrupted the protests of the assistant | 
district attorney to say, “I don’t want 
any technicalities. This is no time for 
technicalities. A man’s liberty is at stake. 
I have stated my position, and it is the - 
one way to serve justice. As nearly as 
I can learn, there has been no denial of — 
Oxman’s authorship of these letters. I 


— 


_ in the early morning hours. 


i. 


} 


& 
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believe you gentlemen should go at once 
to the attorney-general and ask that the 


trial be referred back to the Superior 
| Court. 
' take this action, it will be my duty to 


If the district attorney does not 


take it myself.” 
New evidence has also come to light, 


| it is said, tending to discredit the chief 


witness in the Billings case. 

As this goes to press District Attorney 
Fickert has taken no action in the case 
beyond denouncing Fremont Older, ed- 
itor of the Bulletin, which first printed 
the Oxman letters. He has given out 
a statement implying that Older had 
knowledge of the bomb explosion and 
threatening to bring him before the 
grand jury. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


ENATOR CALDER on April 17 

introduced the bill drafted by the 
National Daylight Saving Association, 
which provides for setting back the clock 
by approximately one hour for the whole 
country during five months of summer. 
The bill has been drawn on the example 
of similar laws adopted in Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden 
and Portugal. It is strongly supported 
by the leading commercial organizations 


of the country, by the American Feder- 


ation of Labor and by various public 
authorities. ‘The President in January 
endorsed the general principle. 

So many extravagant claims have been 
made for daylight saving as an economic 
and social measure that a certain amount 
of opposition was bound to develop. It 
does not, for the great majority of the 
workers, transfer a work hour from the 
hottest part of the day to a cooler one. 
It does not add to the time available 
for recreation—unless the extra hour is 
taken from those normally devoted to 
sleep. It does not appreciably diminish, 
in the summer months, the amount of 
industrial work carried on in artificial 
light and is not, therefore, likely to 
lessen the number of industrial accidents. 

For the great bulk of the urban popu- 
lation, the measure means that one hour 
of those given to recreation is transferred 
from artificial to daylight. And this, 
it need hardly be argued, is a material 
gain. The advantages are well sum- 
marized in a report of the special com- 
mittee on daylight saving of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, which groups 
them in three classes—health, morals 
and social welfare; efficiency ; economy. 

As regards health, there is evidence 
that sleep during the dark hours of 
night is sounder and more beneficial than 
It may be 
feared, however, that to some extent the 
extra hour will come out of those usually 
given to sleep, and a new danger to 
health would result. The main benefit 
to health would come from the extra 
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Saves Eggs 


In recipes for cake, muffins, corn bread, etc., 
fewer eggs may be used and excellent results 
and healthful, appetizing food obtained by using 
an additional quantity of Royal Baking Powder, 
about a teaspoon, in place of each egg omitted. 


WAFFLES 


1% cups flour 

2 tablespoons corn meal 
lteaspoon salt 
1tablespoon sugar 


3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powde 
lcup milk 

legg 

2 tablespoons shortening 


The old method called for 3 eggs 


DIRECTIONS-—Sift flour, corn meal, sugar, salt and baking powder 
together into bowl; add milk and melted shortening. Beat in yolk of egg 


and fold in well beaten white. 


Bake on hot waffle iron lightly greased. 


Booklet of recipes which economize in eggs and other 


expensive ingredients mailed free. 


Address Royal 


Baking Powder Co., 135 William Street, New York. 


Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream of 
Tartar derived from grapes, and adds none but 
healthful qualities to the food. 


No Alum 
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hour available for outdoor recreation. 
A letter from the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce states that the adoption 
of eastern time in that city last summer, 
representing the putting back of the 
clock by approximately one hour, re- 
sulted in 2,000 more men playing base- 
ball and 1,000 more persons playing 
tennis each evening. 

Still more important, with the high 
cost of living, is the opportunity for 
putting in an extra hour after the day’s 
work on growing vegetables. 

The Boston chamber, and many other 
advocates of the scheme, would prefer 
to see it applied all the year round. 
Only thus would all its potential social 
advantages become effective. It would 
then really lessen occupational work un- 
der artificial light, enable work girls to 
start home before dark, lessen eye strain 
for school children and make it possible 
for a larger proportion of city workers 
to commute without having to make 
both journeys in the dark, thus giving a 
new incentive to the relief of city con- 
gestion. 

The strongest objection to the plan 
is derived from its compulsory character 
and the needless self-deception, as some 
think. However, the experience of this 
as of every other country has shown 
that voluntary action on the part of in- 
dividual firms or even single cities is too 
difficult to realize, because, in the matter 
of time, we are too closely interlinked 


in our daily life to permit of,the use of 


unrelated clocks and time schedules. 

The principal immediate economy, 
even under a restricted application of 
the plan for the summer months only, 
will be in the saving of illuminants. In 
Vienna, where it was in operation from 
April 30 to September 30 of last year, it 
is estimated that 158 million cubic feet 
of gas less were consumed in home light- 
ing and 14 million less in street lighting. 
Evidence before the parliamentary com- 
mittee in England, before the daylight- 
saving act of last year—just renewed for 
the present year by order in council— 
was passed, elicited the following esti- 
mates of saving: Sheffield domestic con- 
sumption of gas, $58,320; London 
County Council tramways, $48,600; 
London and Northwestern Railway, 
$447,120; the whole country about 
$12,500,000. The German Bundesrath 
introduced the scheme after being told 
that it would mean an annual saving 
of approximately $34,179,200; and in 
Austria, $17,089,600 (for the summer 
months only). In Cleveland and De- 
troit, which adopted the plan last sum- 
mer, about $200,000 each was saved in 
consumption of illuminants. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States points to other economies. 
With our present normal time schedule, 
municipal investments in recreation and 
parks are more wasteful than they need 
be—too many of our parks are empty on 
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The Revolution 
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or 
Be Starved Into Submission? 


Read 


Short Rations 


By Madeleine Z. Doty 


A stirring picture of life today among 
the German people, by an alert American 
woman who did not take official Ger- 
many’s word for things, but saw them 
with her own eyes. 

The N. Y. Evening Post says:—“One 
of the most concrete revelations of con- 
ditions within the German Empire that 
has yet appeared. The book is a graphic 
account of an ever-growing tragedy.” 
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week days because the bulk of the popu- 
lation has not time to make use of them 
in daylight. There would also be better 
opportunities for parents and children to 
spend time together in outdoor pursuits, 
and, incidentally, social intercourse gen- 
erally would benefit. 


FAMILY LIMITATION CEN- 
TERS IN CHICAGO 


OR some months it has been known 

to the newspapers in Chicago that a 
Citizens’ Committee on Family Limita- 
tion had been formed, but very little 
was given out for publication beyond 
the names of the members, who consisted 
of a few university professors and their 
wives, three physicians, two lawyers and 
some men and women well known for 
philanthropic work. ‘The first definite 
piece of information was an opinion 
given by the attorney general, Edward 
J. Brundage, in response to an inquiry 
of the committee, who wished to know 
whether it would be contrary to the law 
for a physician to give instruction as to 
birth control, when it was sought and 
in his opinion required. 

The letter sent to Mr. Brundage re- 
cited certain typical cases which the 
members of the committee believed to 
justify the giving of advice and instruc- 
tion and to illustrate the sort of need 
which appeals to the committee as gen- 
uine and deserving relief: 


A woman, twenty years old, married two 
and one-half years, one baby two years old 
and another nine months old; husband earn- 
ing twelve dollars a week. She is not at all 
robust and has very high ideals as to care 
of children and proper housekeeping. She 
comes and begs for advice. 

A woman, thirty-five years old, has seven 
children; husband for years has done only 
a little work through the summer months 
and the rest of the time the family is sup- 
ported by charity. The woman is worn to a 
thread and the children are little, puny, un- 
developed things. She comes and begs for 
advice. 


Mr. Brundage’s comment on these 
cases is: 


It seems to me that in cases of the char- 
acter described, the matter of the giving of 
such advice is very largely discretionary 
with the physician, and that there is noth- 
ing in the statute which would prevent his 
giving advice relative to such matters in 
those cases in which it is his judgment that 
the physical health and welfare of the 
mother require that she be not subjected to 
the risk and strain of pregnancy and child- 
bearing. There is no such statute in 
this state as in that of New York which for- 
bids and penalizes the giving of advice or 
information relative to the prevention of 
conception. 


The cases cited were chosen carefully 
by the committee to avoid any charge 
of exaggeration or overstatement; any- 
one, it believes, who has had experience 
with poor people could relate instances 
far more dramatic and moving than 
these. 

[Continued on page 128] 


Will You 
Volunteer 


to hglp keep before people in these swift 
days the cause of the common welfar 
which has been fought for by devote 
folk in many a tenemented, unawakene 
town and in many an indifferent an 
unknowing countryside—and must sti 
be-fought for, in war as in peace; { 
| 


the kindness, patience, insight, courage 
and organized effort which have won|! 
many a signal victory for human ad- | 
vance ; 


. . { 
the enemies still to be beaten—poverty, 
misery, vice, crime, greed, ignorance andi | 
unconcern ; | 


the pitfalls of relaxation of social and) 
industrial standards; 3 


the illuminating experience of individuals, 
groups and communities all over the)! 
country in meeting the call of emergent) | 
social service to state and nation; | 


4 
: Pr 
the counsel of those social and civic! 


leaders who long have been in the thick) 
of the struggle; j 
a 


the vision of a fraternal human race?} 
emerging from out the welter of the 
world war. | 


Will you 


to help make your fellowman a little: | 
more thoughtful for the common wel-. 
fare; your community a little more con-|| 
scious of its needs and their remedies; 
your nation a little stronger; your world) 
a little more liberal? 


volunteer 
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H. W. Boynton says in the Nation:—‘“‘A historical romance upon the great scale. 
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The Republic 


By COLONEL JENNINGS C. WISE OF THE 
VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
Net, $1.00 
With an Introductory Note by General 
Leonard Wood. A vital and vigorous plea 
for universal military service. 


Grapes of Wrath 

By BOYD CABLE. Net, $1.50 
Author of ‘‘Between the Lines,” ‘Action 
Front."’ Twenty-four hours in the life of 
four privates, one a Kentuckian. 


A Student in Arms 


By DONALD HANKEY. Net, $1.50 
Introduction by J. St. Loe Strachey, editor 
of the London Spectator. 

A book that is gripping England. 


Only A Dog 


By BERTHA WHITRIDGE SMITH. 
Net, $1.00 
The autobiography of an Irish terrier, an 
popealing story by one who understands 
ogs. 


In the Claws of the 
German Eagle 


By ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS. Net, $1.50 
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war. 


From Dartmouth 
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Net, 60c 
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Women in War 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Net, $2.75 
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of war. 
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Poems of the War 


By W. M, LETTS. Net, $1.25 
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in Gallipoli 


By E. Y. PRIESTMAN. Net, $1.75 
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of the Orient Net, 60c 


Reflections on the great war by the Chinese 
student and traveler, KUNG YUAN KU’ 
SUH, 


Malice in Kulturland 


By HORACE WYATT. Net, 75c 
The cleverest parody on Alice in Wonderland 
ever published. 


Germany in Defeat 
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By VANCE THOMPSON. Net, $1.25 
The most picturesque contribution yet made 
to the Feminist controversy. 


Idle Days in Patagonia 


By W. H. HUDSON. Net, $1.50 
On reading this vook the late Prof. William 
James | of Harvard said: ‘“‘A man who can 
write.’ 


The Note Books of 
Samuel Butler BP 
et, .00 


Introduction by Francis Hackett. The most 
characteristic of his works, summing up and 
concluding everything else he did. 
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Centuries 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. Net, $3.00 
A collected volume of critical and literary 
appreciations. 


A Feast of Lanterns 


By A. CRANMER BYNG. Net, 80c 
The Wisdom of the East Series. 
Contains many poems translated for the first 
time into English. 


The Book of 
Common Joys 


By MARY L. PENDERED. Net, $1.50 
A charming book on the possibility of happi- 
ness. 


On Falling in Love 
and Other Matters 


By ALFRED TURNER. Net, $1.50 
A book of clever, amusing and chatty essays, 


Schools of To-Morrow 


By JOHN AND EVELYN DEWEY. Net, $1.50 
Fifth Edition in Press. 
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By R. F. FOSTER. Net, $1.50 
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The Church and 
the Hour 


By VIDA D. SCUDDER. Net, $1.00 
A book for all Churchmen, both clergy and 
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critical period. 


Does Christ Still Heal? 


By THE REY. HENRY B. WILSON. Net, $1.00 
An examination of the Christian view cf 
sickness, and a presentation of the perma- 
nency of the divine commission to heal. 
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By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. 
Net, 75c 
Author of “Home to Him’s Muvver,’” and 
“Of Water and the Spirit.” 
A psychic experience with some letters con- 
cerning it. 


FICTION 


If Wishes Were 


Horses 


By THE COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. 
Net, $1.50 
New York Tribune—‘‘Cleanly cut in its 
delineation of characters. 


Grail Fire 


By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY. Net, $1.50 
New York Times—'‘‘A novel of vital human 
interest.” 


The Golden Arrow 


By MARY WEBB. Net, $1.50 
A first book by a new author and one that 
challenges our attention. 


Erewhon 


By SAMUEL BUTLER. 
Introduction by Francis Hackett. 
satire since Swift’s 


The Way of All Flesh 


By SAMUEL BUTLER. Net, $1.50 
Introduction by Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, of Yale. Arnold Bennett says: “It 
is one of the greatest novels of the world.” 


The Wave 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Net, $1.50 
Author of ‘Jules Le Vallon."”. New York 


Net, $1.50 
The finest 
“Gulliver’s Travels.” 


Times—''A strange and unusual book.” 


The Royal Outlaw 


By CHARLES B. HUDSON Net, $1.50 
A_ story of King David's exile, giving his 
wildly adventurous life as never told before 
and yet keeping close to the Bible story 


No Graven Image 
By HILDA P. CUMINGS. Net, $1.50 
Times Picayune—“‘A story of deep spiritual 


purpose. 


Petunia 


By MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS. Author of 
“Jaunty in Charge.” Net, $1.50 
Herald—‘‘A story of great originality and 
charm.” 


The Purple Land 


By W. H. HUDSON. Net, $1.50 
Introduced by Theodore Roosevelt. James 
M. Barrie says: “It is one of the choicest 
things of our latter day literature.” 


A Crystal Age 


By W. H. HUDSON. Net, $1.50 
With a critical appreciation by Clifford 
Smyth, Litt. D. 

N. Y. Evening Post says: ‘It has the zeal 
of the open air, kinship with beauty of all 
sorts and a relieving glint of humor.’ 


The Village Shield 


By RUTH GAINES AND GEORGIA WILLIS 
READ. Net, $1.25 
Author of ‘Treasure Flower.’’ Little School- 
mate Series. Edited by FLORENCE CON- 
VERSE. A story of real Mexicans, descend- 
ents of the Aztecs found by the Spaniards in 
Mexico in 1520. 


Where Runs the River? 


By HENRIETTA LESLIE. Net, $1.50 
A story of modern life with the scene laid for 
the most part in the mountain lands of 
Wales. 
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A New Work On Correction 
and Penology 


THE 
OFFENDER 


By BURDETTE G. LEWIS 


New York City Commissioner of Correction 


HAT shall we do with The Offender— 

formerly called The Criminal? This 

book gives the latest results of modern 
science and practical experience in the largest 
Department of Correction in the world. 
Here is a constructive picture of the whole 
field, the dangers of youth, the responsi- 
bilities of society, the police, the courts and 
the physician. 


“A solid and permanent contribution to 
the subject. A sane, informing and inspir- 
ing word where it is so easy to indulge in 
narrow and emotional exaggerations. Its his- 
torical perspective, its conservation of the 
good in old methods, its eager application of 
every appraised new idea ought to render it 
at once a brake and a dynamo. * * * * 
I am convinced that a thorough study of 
‘The Offender’ will prove of incalculable ad- 
vantage to those dealing with offenders, to 
the offenders themselves and to society in 
general.’”— Rufus P. Johnston, Chairman, 
Board of Parole, N. Y. City Reformatory. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net. 
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Fell Service must be judged 
first by its representations to 
the public; second, by the 
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The Device printed hereon means: Right 
Belief, Right Knowledge, Right Conduct, 
symbolizing Fett SERVICE and guaran- 
teeing honest fulfilment of printing speci- 
fications. Itassures absolute satisfaction 
to the buyer. 
If our representations interest 
you, put us to the test — 


JupGE vs! 


WM. F. FELL C°- PRINTERS 
1315-1319 CHERRY ST. 
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THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


A Theological Education for One Dollar 


A complete Harmony and Exposition of the Whole 
Gospel, in simple words and order. 


Everyone May Understand the Word of God. 
Description sent on request; or the Book, for $1. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 
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The decision of the attorney-general 
makes it possible for the committee to 
proceed at once to start centers for the 
giving of instruction as to birth control, 
patterned after those of Holland, where 
physicians hold clinics and advise those 
who come to them for help. The gen- 
eral principles of this movement will be 
explained and advocated in public meet- 
ings, but instruction will always be pri- 
vately and individually given. ‘There 
will be no general distribution of printed 
instructions, for the committee believes 
that when advice of this kind is given 
out indiscriminately and without confer- 
ence there is great danger that those 
who need it most, the very ignorant, may 
through lack of understanding, use it 
in such a. way as to produce disastrous 


‘results; if the movement is to be kept on 


a high plane it is essential that the teach- 
ing be carefully given to each individual 
and by a physician. 

Above all, the committee holds it is 
necessary to teach not only the people 
seeking advice, but the general public 
that there is the greatest difference be- 
tween the prevention of conception and 
the production of abortion, for the latter 
is a crime, unless it is done for the sake 
of saving the mother’s life; there seems 
to be much confusion on this point even 
among educated-people, perhaps because 
state laws commonly treat the two 
procedures as if they were equally 
criminal. 


A movement conducted according to 
these plans is not expected to progress 
rapidly, but it is believed that it will 
go on without setbacks and that the 
avoidance of harmful results to the 
patients and of confusion and unde- 
served condemnation on the part of the 
public will more than make up for the 
lack of widespread propaganda and pub- 
licity. 

Just recently the committee sent to 
the papers a statement of the principles 
signed not only by the members of the 
committee, but by a large number of 
well-known citizens, including seventeen 
prominent physicians, lawyers, ministers, 
journalists and social workers. The 
statement begins with the following 
paragraph. 


We believe that the privilege of having 
children carries with it the responsibility for 
the happiness and welfare of each child. We 
contend, however, that it is inconsistent to 
preach the importance of healthy, well-de- 
veloped families to parents who are denied 
the knowledge whereby they can determine 
the size of the family for which they are to 
care. All too frequently, as a result of 
parental ignorance or helplessness, unde- 
sired children are born to ill-health and 
misery or are destroyed before birth by par- 
ents who feel themselves driven in desper- 
ation to this terrible recourse. Owing to 
fear of legal restrictions, real or fancied, and 
to general misunderstanding as well, the 
knowledge which might remedy these evils 
is withheld from great numbers in the com- 
munity. 
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where woods are cool, streams 
alluring, vacations ideal. Be- 
tween New York City (with 
Albany & Troy the gateways) 
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The Adirondacks 

Lake Champlain 


The North and West 


The logical route is “The Luxurious 
Way.” Largest and most mag- 
nificent river steamships 
in the world 


DAILY SERVICE 


Send for free copy of Beautiful 
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Pier 32, North River New York 
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New York 


Order from 
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or from us—Write 
for our catalog 


The Jesus of History 
By T. R. GLOVER ($1.00) 


Harry Emerson Fosdick says: 

‘*T know of no other book in existence 
that puts the matter with such a com- 
bination of human interest, simplicity 
and scholarly reliability.’’ 


Drawing Inks 
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Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste I 
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and Adhesives 


HIGGINS’ 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
MH tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 
well put up, and withal so efficient, 
AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Growth of a Creed 


An anti-theistic pamphlet by 
ELIZABETH PATTEN, ENGLEWOOD, COLO. 


Price, prepaid, 10c 
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ie Mr. 
John Favill, Prof. and Mrs. James N. Field, 


‘Among those who signed the state- 
mient are: 


Dr. Isaac A. Abt, Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, 
and Mrs. William F. Dummer, Dr. 


Mrs. Walter L. Fisher, Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
!Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Max Loeb, Judge 
and Mrs. Julian W. Mack, Prof. and Mrs. 
George H. Mead, Allen B. Pond, Mrs. Julius 
Rosenwald, Prof. Graham Taylor, Dr. 


§ Rachelle Yarros and Prof. and Mrs. Frank 


X Lillie, 
The Chicago committee does not in- 
tend to court publicity, but hopes for a 


§ gradual change in the attitude of the 


public toward this long-forbidden sub- 


| ject. 


‘SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 


CITY OF MOSCOW 


HE idea of Moscow as a city of 
semi-Asiatic lethargy is much exag- 


| erated to say the least, to judge from 


veports just received in this country of 
its present activities for the social wel- 
jare. ‘The city is planning for this year 
a campaign of advance in work for chil- 


| 


| 
| 
in 
| 


| 


fo 


¥ 


skilled 


dren. A special committee has been ap- 
pointed to organize a central home for 
dependent children, two smaller homes, 
4 residential industrial school, a bureau 
for the boarding out and supervision of 


| children placed with private families, aiid 


a bureau for the tracing of parents and 
restoration of children to them. ‘The 
latter has been necessitated by the influx 
of refugees. 

The city established a public employ- 
ment bureau in 1914, in a large building 


| next door to one of several municipal 


lodging houses. During 1915, the bu- 
reau’s first complete year, 77,855 persons 
applied for work and 56,813, 76 per 
‘cent, were placed. During the first six 


| months of 1916, 36,686 persons applied, 


and 29,304, 74 per cent, were placed. 


In addition, the municipality operates a 


separate public employment bureau for 
labor, which maintains five 
branches. In this department, 42,685 
applied for positions, and 28,447 were 
provided with work. 

Plans have been completed for a large 
model tenement, to be built by the city, 


| at a cost of about $342,000, on a site val- 


ued at $380,000, given by private philan- 
thropy. This is the first municipal hous- 
ing enterprise in Russia; it is actually 


‘under construction, but its completion 


has been delayed by the war. It is to 


contain 551 rooms, exclusive of kitchens, 


and to be equipped with library and 
nurseries. Other similar houses are be- 


Ls ing built, partly from private and partly 
_ from public funds, including one nearing 


completion begun by a gift of Mme. M. 
G. Mikhailova. The city also partici- 
pates in the administration of the Solod- 


| niko tenements, model houses erected 


some time ago from a fund given by G. 


_G. Solodnikoff to provide dwellings at 
_ low rents. 
_ Owing to the patriarchal spirit which, 
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Social Problems of the War 


To be discussed at the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction at Pittsburgh 


JUNE 6—13, 1917) 


An Important Series of Meetings Arranged Under 
the Leadership of an Ex-President of the 
Conference, Edward T. Devine 


International Service 
Domestic Economy 


Health Measures 


Maintaining Industrial 
Standards 
Conservation of Child Life 


Community Organizationand After-the-War Problems 


Co-operation 


Speakers of unquestioned preeminence. 


European Experience 


A special handbook of 


addresses may be issued immediately after the Conference. 


IN ADDITION: 


The regular program of the Conference 


remains intact, covering all phases of social work. 


JOIN NOW! 


COME TO PITTSBURGH! 


Address for Information :} 
National Conference of Charities and Correction 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago 


Classified Advertisements 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE: The Department for Social 
Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 
Occupations registers men and women for 
positions in social and civic work, the 
qualifications for registration being a de- 
gree from an accredited college, a year’s 
course in a professional school training for 
social or civic work, or experience which 
has given at least equivalent preparation. 
Needs of organizations seeking workers 
are given careful and prompt attention. 
EMELYN PECK, Manacer, 130 East 22d 
St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN AND WIFE, thoroughly versed in 
modern institution methods, seek appoint- 
ment as Superintendent and Matron of 
Orphanage located in country. Address 
2493 SurRvEY. 


COLLEGE WOMAN —experienced 6 
yrs. public school work, 1% yrs. institu- 
tional (reformatory)—strong disciplinarian, 
executive, Protestant, aged 32, interested in. 
wayward girls—like residential position, 
consider superintendency of small school or 


settlement, or educational supervisor in 
large institution. Go anywhere. Address 
2506 Survey. 


WANTED by a young woman, graduate 
Kindergartener, five years’ settlement ex- 
perience with children; position of re- 
sponsibility in connection with children’s 
work. Address 2503 Survey. 


COLLEGE STUDENT with secretarial 
training and experience wishes a secre- 
tarial position for the summer, preferably 


in the country. References upon request. 
Address 2504 Survey. 


BOYS’ CAMP DIRECTOR with ten 
years experience in boys’ Camps would like 
position for July and August in settlement 
camp or fresh air work with children. Is 
trained physical director. Prefers work 
with boys of “street boy” type. Opportunity 
for service rather than large salary is 
sought. Please write R. W. “Noon, Prin- 
cipal Boys’ Disciplinary School, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


HELP WANTED 


THE POSITION OF GIRLS’ WORKER 
in a large, well-equipped social settlement 
will be open June 15th. Must be mature 
and have had some experience in social 
work. Jewess preferred. Give full in- 
formation in your application as to experi- 
ence, salary expected, references, etc. Ad- 
dress 2496 Survey. 


SETTLEMENT WORKER in city. Should 
have knowledge of stenography, playground 
activities and industrial class work. -Sal- 
ary $60. Address 2505, Survey. 


BULLETINS : **Five-Cent Meals,” *“bood 
Val 10 2 5 
ing,” 10c; tess U yale pes. FieeFland ¢ fa 


pliances,” | e Profession of Home-Making, 
ome Study, Fs ebb Science Courses, 100 pp. free, 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St..Chicago 
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until recently, has prevailed throughout ; 
Russia, private charity has been on a 


| 


. . e Hi 
s s ‘ h f mo - 
Diversified Investments cale urpassing that of most other Eu | 
ropean countries. Yet the city council © 
"Git ~~ For Your Present Funds of Moscow last year spent nearly a mil- | 
meer ew : lion dollars in public charity, divided as 
Successful, experienced investors agree that for utmost safety it is advis- follows: Workhouse, $280,000; alms-~ 
= aR select investments secured by properties of varied character and house, $215,000; outdoor relief, $144,- 
be . = ’ . | 
We have an exceptionally broad list of diversified 544% and 6% securities 000 ; Cees oe ees oe || 
in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000 suitable to the most exacting re- tenements, , ; unclassined, ef 
quirements. We offer and recommend for your present funds four bond 000. : ar ; 3 
issues secured by these different classes of property: There is every likelihood that in the © 
Established Industrial Property—Company’s earnings largely in ex- future public work for social betterment 5| 
cess of principal and interest requirements. in Moscow will receive a further stimu-— 
Farm Land—Well located and under profitable cultivation. lus from increased participation of wom- 


Improved Chicago Real Estate—Large value, ample earnings and en) in municipal work. According to a 
strong ownership. cable received by the Chicago Daily 


Natural Resources—Power plant in successful operation. Substan- ied the Moscow i of ee 
tial cash investment behind the bonds. ights for Women, in collaboration wit 
representatives of working women and 


All these recommendations are based on long experience, complete in- : ; : a 
mere: 3 P labor deputies, has issued a manifesto, in 


vestigation by our experts and outright purchase. Write for circular No. 


9820A, giving details. which other claims besides that for equal 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


franchise stand out prominently. 

“Women must be promptly admitted — 
to the ranks of factory inspectors, law- 
yers, notaries, and in general to all 
(Established 1868) 10 South La Salle Street CHICAGO branches of the public service.” They 
demand “the abolition of all discrimina- 
tive laws concerning the social evil that 
degrades the human dignity of women” 
—a protest more especially, it would - 
seem, directed against vice segregation 
and the “yellow ticket,” the symbol of 
police registration. Equal pay for equal 
work, measures for the protection of 
child workers, equal peasant rights un-~ 
der all future agrarian reforms, the ap- 
pointment of women commissioners, both 
in government and municipal depart- 
ments affecting the interests of women, 
are other parts of the program. 


A TEN-YEAR PROGRAM FOR 
THE INSANE 


ELDOM has a state faced the prob- 

lem of its insane so frankly as New 
York has just done in creating a Hos- 
pital Development Commission, which 
is to work out a comprehensive ten-year 
program and make a study of the proper 
care of the feebleminded. ‘The commis- 
sion is composed of the state engineer, 


TOO LS AND the chairman of the State Hospital Com- 
a mission, the state architect, the chairmen 

of the Senate Finance Committee and 

8 E N C ie E S Assembly Ways and Means Committee, 

FOR two members to be appointed by the gov- 


— ernor, and one legislator who must be a 
Si MANUAL TRAINING, 


minority member of a financial commit- 


tee of the legislature and is to be named 
INSTITUTIONAL of by the minority leaders of Senate and 
INDIVIDUAL USE Assembly. 


If you tinker at home or are in- The commission is to investigate the 
terested in any way in Manual capacity of the present state hospital 


Training, you should know more buildings; to consider the future policy 


about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches. iia: : : 
Send for our special circular No, 53 Our hilly since [B48 haslatindys Been ““Qqaity.7* of the state in the care of the insane, 


of Manual Training Outfits and whether advisable to make it part 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO, J ssciist sod pare hospitals to adopt a 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES general plan of hospital development, 
, 


Nek Vork ol ‘46 taking into consideration proximity to 
4th Avenue and {3th Street Foes Oke Se centers of population, healthfulness and 


other matters; to devise and adopt a plan 


on financial matters, 
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SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS 


By MARY E. RICHMOND 
For six years Miss Richmond has been studying and gath- 


ering material for this book. 


It represents not only the 


product of her long and varied experience in charity organ- 
ization work but also the best thought and practice in every 
It is an exposition of the technique of 


form of case work. 


social work with families and individuals. 
is largely used, 458 case illustrations and citations from the ex- 
- perience of social practitioners being included in its pages. 


The case method 


Written primarily for persons who intend to make social work a profession, 
this textbook will also be indispensable to students of social conditions— 


teachers, judges, doctors, employment managers, c 


clergymen, and all 


others who must make decisions affecting the welfare of individuals. 


Cloth; 


large octavo; 511 pp. 


Price, 


Order from PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION - 


| not only for the normal increase of pa- 


tients during the next ten years, but for 
a moderate surplusage of accommoda- 
tions when the plan is completed. It 
is to estimate the probable cost of this 
plan in detail, considering each hospital 


j| site as an entity and submitting a plan 


' for its development to a predetermined 
capacity. Each year it is to recommend 
to the legislature an expenditure equal 
to one-tenth of the cost of the entire 
plan. When investigating the proper 
care of the feebleminded “with the pur- 
pose of devising a plan for its solution,” 
the personnel of the commission is 
slightly changed. 

Many facts concerning present over- 
crowding in hospitals for the insane, and 
the lack of a coordinated development 
of such hospitals, are already well 
known. The commission will have, 
however, an important opportunity to 
determine more definitely general pro- 
_ cedures and policies in relation to the 

type of buildings and the size to which 
_ various hospitals ought to be developed. 
_ Its recommendations, also, with regard 
to a definite program of expenditure, 
coming from a commission that includes 
_ authoritative members of the legislature 
are expected to 
carry great weight. It is understood that 
the commission will report to the legis- 

lature early in the session of 1918, but 
_ apparently the bill introduced and 


pushed by Senator Henry M. Sage pro- 
vides for its continuance until the ten- 
year program is completed. 

Appropriations totalling $1,297,724 
for new construction at state hospitals 
for the insane are provided in this bill 
and in the general appropriation bill, 
also signed by the governor. In addi- 
tion to these amounts, which are avail- 
able this year, the bills authorize con- 
tracts amounting to $1,636,745, making 
a total of $2,934,469 of appropriation 
and authorization for these hospitals. 
The appropriations for this year are the 
largest made by the state in several years 
and will go far toward relieving the 
present overcrowding of 6,000 patients. 
Hospitals in the metropolitan district, 
where overcrowding is greatest, get the 
largest amounts, 


For new construction at state insti- 
tutions for the feebleminded and epi- 
leptic, total appropriations of $614,500 
are made available this year and con- 
tracts for $529,600 are authorized. 
Letchworth Village gets the greatest 
share of these amounts. Four cottages 
are under construction there and eight 
new ones will be built from this year’s 
funds. In all, 890 beds will be added 
to the state’s provision for the feeble- 
minded. ‘This resulted largely from an 
energetic campaign by the New York 
Committee on Feeblemindedness and the 
State Charities Aid Association. 


$2.00 net; 


postpaid, $2.10. 


-. 130 East 22 Street, New York City 


NATIONALIZING THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


INGING response to the call for 

real democracy among the nations 
was given by John Collier, of New York, 
in sounding the opening note of the sec- 
ond National Community Center Con- 
ference held last week at Chicago. It 
re-echoed in the varied discussions which 
filled almost every hour of five days, ex- 
cepting the intermissions planned to show 
the 300 delegates Chicago’s great equip- 
ment for local community work. 

The 300 came from twenty-six states. 
They represented all forms of community 
centers and tributary agencies—schools, 
playground and recreation centers, settle- 
ments, boards of education, open forums 
and labor forums, many kinds of clubs, 
boy scouts and pioneers, and some 
churches, with many individual attend- 
ants—doctors, educators, ministers, so- 
cial workers and public officials. 

Much of the spirit and many of the 
distinctive features of the community 
center work itself, including folk singing 
and dancing, characterized the program, 
the heading of which described it as “a 
gathering up of forces, a revaluation of 
national ideals, a vision of the future.” 
Wide range was given to the topics dis- 
cussed and the discussion of them. ‘The 
changes rung on the dominant note of 
democracy varied as high ideals, funda- 
mental principles, insistent standards and 


FOR 
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RECREATION EQUIPMENT 


Playground and social center directors and leaders, park commissioners and superintendents, civic 
improvement committees, managers and trustees of childrens’ institutions, social settlement work- 
ers, and manufacturers interested in employees’ welfare will find this directory convenient and 
helpful when planning and ordering recreation equipment. 


MEDART MEDALS. As a means of elevating 
the standard of physical efficiency, more and more cities 
throughout the country are employing Medal Tests for 
Playground activities. 

Medart Medals, of gold, silver and bronze, are fur- 
nished free with Medart Playground Equipment. These 
medals are of intrinsic value and will be cherished by the 
children receiving them. 

The Medart Efficiency Tests have been carefully 
worked out and they can be adopted in whole or in part, 
as they may suit local conditions. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG “W’. It explains the 
Medart Medal System, as well as being a recognized, 
guide on Playground Equipment. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. ST. Louis, mo. 


Gymnasium Out fitters—Steel Lockers. 


Books on Physical Training and Games 


By WILLIAM A. STECHER, B.S.G 
Director of Physical Education Public Schools of f Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Theory and Practice of Educational Gymnastics 
8yo, Cloth (6 x 9 in.), 194 Pages, with 174 Illustrations, Net $1.50 


GAMES AND DANCES 


A selected co ection of Games, Song-Games and Dances suitable for Schools, Playgrounds, Gym- 
nastic Associations, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, etc. 8yo, cloth. 2nd revisededition. Price net, $1.50_ 


A GUIDE TO TRACK and FIELD WORK, CONTESTS and KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


-8vo, 48 Pages, Illustrated, Paper Net 50 cents 
JOHN JOS. McVEY, PUBLISHER, 1229 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 


— Of Quality Unexcelled — 


Tothill’s Playground 
Apparatus 


Brightens the Mind 7. 
Develops the Body . PY pe 


Catalog Sent on Request 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., “nists” 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Send for 
Catalogue 


of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


F We specialize in books on social, civic and 
w. S.TOTHILL, Pioneer Manufacturer Pnontie gublente, bntwa laste 
1811 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ils. all current publications 
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multifarious details were dealt with 
Perhaps the publicly-supported, equip 

and controlled center work, done unde® }; 
the auspices of school boards, park ane |) 
playground commissions and public w 

fare boards, with the active cooperation } 
of local organizations, was most in eviv 
dence. But the volunteer workers ane 

private agencies, such as the soci 
settlements, the Immigrants’ ate | 


labor union officials, people’s institutes) 
open forums and educationat cae | 1 
furnished their full share. | 


suggested by Mary K. Simkhovitch, 0 |: 
New York, is a clearing-house joint | 
committee for the exchange of informa: fx 


it is hoped to bring into advisory rela 
tion with each other the officials of thw fix 
Community Center Conference, the} 
Playground and Recreation Assoctation 


organization, with a general council pe || 
departmental and regional divisions, te? 


The Open Forum Council held ies | 
fourth annual meeting in connection with 
the National Community Center Cons 
ference. Its separate sessions were large: 
ly devoted to giving national scope anc |} 
organization to the open forum move | 
ment. Under the leadership of George |} 
W. Coleman, of Boston, out of whose |} 
Sagamore Sociological Convention the |} 
Open Forum Council grew, the Chicage | i 
meeting was representative both in its) 
membership, which came from widely | 
scattered cities and states, and in the di |)” 
versity of the points of view freely ex |] 
pressed by those whose community of im | 
terests was the promotion and safeguard. 
ing of a free democracy. 

The program wasted no time in as |}: 
serting the right to free thought anc |)" 
speech, but was planned to conserve thu!) 
dynamics and illuminate the methods 0} | 
the forum movement. Reports of tha! 
practical operation and valuable result}|) 
of local open forums inspired all whe} 
heard them with the value of the move 
ment. The next meeting will be hele 
with the original forum at Cooper Union 
New York city. i 


THE WAY TOWARD A PEACE 
THAT SHALL LAST 


MERICAN Relation to the Worle) 

Conflict and the Coming Peace) 
the question discussed at the twenty-firs ) ’ 
meeting of the American Academy o J” 
Political and Social Science at Philadel 
phia, was substituted severAl months aged 
for the less timely topic originally 
planned. In the words of W. H. Reeves 
of the University of Pennsylvania, wh» 
has sent the SURVEY a report of the ses 


ions, “the speakers represented all 
zradations of thought from the pacifist 
:o the militarist. 

“Yet, although these words were used 
ith freedom during the meetings, it was 
0 be noted how very little significance 
raight be attached to them, for certain it 
was that the ideas of some of those who 
called themselves militarists differed not 
‘Bat all from some of those who called 
Wthemselves pacifists, while the reverse 
was equally true.” 

The meetings were divided into six 
sessions, each forming a carefully laid 
step in the progress towards the final 
fmeeting at which the question was 
i) America’s Participation in a League for 
the Maintenance of a Just and Durable 
Peace. 

The task of the speakers of the first 
session was really to interpret the recent 
historic events leading up to the entry of 
| America into the war and if possible to 
erystallize public opinion on that event. 
vw Two clear-cut ideas were presented. 
\] One would see the cause of international 
hate as due to the conflicting interests 
of governments. Autocratic government 
must ever have different aims and ideals 
from democratic government. There- 
| fore, we may never expect peace until a 
democratic government supersedes the 
autocratic, imposed if necessary by an 
outside force. Only between similar 
governments can lasting agreements be 
made, because only between such can 
there be unanimity of thought. 

The other proposition was that inter- 
national hate is engendered by condi- 
tions more fundamental than by differ- 
ent ideals expressed by different forms of 
government. One people have indeed no 
means of knowing the type of govern- 
-ment best suited to the needs of another 
people. Hate arises not from different 
governments, but from unequal and con- 
flicting economic interests. “Therefore, 
to attain international accord, it is not 
sufficient to change the outward form of 
a government, but we must replace hate 
with love, while this can be done only 
| by removing the cause of hate—unequal 
economic opportunity. 

At the second meeting there was gen- 
| eral agreement that America has an ob- 
ligation as the defender of international 
right, but the question of the concrete 
course of action by which that obliga- 
tion should be met was answered by no 
great unanimity. Various familiar meth- 
ods which America may use were gone 
over, but no scheme new in itself was 
- devised. 

_ At the next two meetings, which both 
“| discussed a Just and Durable Peace, the 
) two attitudes of militarism and pacifism 
) were most clearly set each against the 
other. “The former demanded a peace 
_ which would result from a fight to the 


= 


eaigrt 


| the conquerors upon the conquered. Nor 


_ was there any doubt as to who would be 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 
1917 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 20—JULY 27 


General Course for Social Workers 


Four Credit Courses: First Yearp—Methods in Social Work; Social Economics. 
Second Year—Principles of Case Work; Municipal Problems. 
Field Work with one of the social agencies of Chicago. 
Visits of Inspection to the important social institutions in or near 


Chicago. 


Open Lecture Course—Social Agencies in a Modern City. 
Special Course for Playground Workers 


Folk Dancing, Gymnastics, Games, Story-telling, and other technical 
classes held at Hull-House 


Fifteenth Year Opens October |, 1917 


For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Associates 


OF THE 


American-Scandinavian Foundation 


d One object of this international organization is to bring all those who are 
interested in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, or the social experiments, inven- 
tions, literature, and art of these countries, into close connection with reliable 


sources of information. 


To this end the Foundation publishes: 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW, a handsome illustrated 


magazine, full of interesting information relative to Scandinavian subjects. 


SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS, a series of finely-printed books, planned 
to include the greatest literary monuments, ancient and modern, of the North. 


Two volumes are published every year. 


The series now includes works of 


Strindberg, Bjornson, Holberg, Snorri, and others. 


SCANDINAVIAN MONOGRAPHS, a series of large works of a scholarly 
nature, including “The Voyages of the Norsemen to America.” 


You are invited to become an Associate of the Foundation. 


It costs only 


$1 a year, and brings you regularly “The American-Scandinavian Review” free. 
Sustaining Associates, who pay $5 a year, receive in addition the two volumes 


of the “Scandinavian Classics” each year free. 


Application blanks may be 


obtained by writing to the Secretary of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 


tion, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 


the conqueror or as to what those ideals 
are or should be. ‘This presentation of 
a method of obtaining peace had the ad- 
vantage of being definite and tangible. 
The idea put forth by the other group 
is more difficult to express concretely. 
Peace could not permanently be attained 
under existing conditions they held; a 
new international law is_ necessary, 
framed with the concurrence of all those 
affected by it and differing from the old 
international law in that there would be 
vested in some responsible body power 
to enforce the law. Those who heralded 
this view were somewhat inclined to 
overlook the present difficulties or at 
least to minimize them. ‘True, many 
pacifists admitted freely the necessity for 
American participation in the present 
conflict, but they were unwilling to ad- 
mit that for the future any good could 
flow from the present system by which 


each nation is permitted to adjust its 
own international difficulties in its own 
peculiar way. 

What the definite terms of peace 
should be was discussed but briefly by 
any of the speakers, indeed most seemed 
studiously to avoid this question through- 
out. The most bellicose militarist sel- 
dom raised more than the general cry 
of “Germany shall repay,” and even 
when a bolder speaker attempted to 
settle terms of peace or fix new boun- 
daries of nations his statements were re- 
ceived with no great seriousness by the 
audience. 

The fifth meeting considered the 
Rights of Small Nations. Viewed in 
a historical way it would seem that 
small nations have never enjoyed any 
extended rights. Even when their rights 
have been admitted by the great powers 
of earth, those same powers have failed 
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PAE SURVEY @GEOR MAD oe 


The Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Company 


has just closed its most prosperous year. 
By this is meant the most prosperous year, 
not alone for the corporation, but for the 
policy-holders, who have owned it since 
it became a mutual company. 


Notable progress was made in the re- 
duction of the expense of Industrial’ insur- 
ance. The ratio of Industrial insurance 


expenses to premium income is far lower 


than has ever been shown by any American 
or English industrial insurance company, 
and its lapse ratio is the lowest in its history. 


Some very interesting facts have been 
developed in its summary of the business. 


It paid a policy claim every 41 seconds of each 
business day of eight hours, during the year. 


Its average payments were $266.05 a minute 
of each business day of eight hours. 


It paid 701 claims per day on an average the 
year through. 


It issued or revived 8,304 policies a day on the 
average, amounting to $1,969,823 of insurance. 


Every day it paid to policy holders, or set aside 
as reserve, $376,827.40. 


Its assets increased on an average every day 


$220,509.26. 


On_,December 31, 1916, its whole number of 
policies outstanding was 16,952,769 for the great 
totalfof $3,482,43 1,996. 


EER: 


to act as though these rights reall 
existed. One speaker. made very point 
reference to the treatment our ow 
country has given to those South Ame 
ican republics for which we profess ¢ 
have high esteem. A new code of inte: 
national morals seems necessary in ¥ 
gard to small nations if we wish to pf 
vent them from being exploited. 


The final session, toward which a 
the other meetings had worked as” 
climax, might have led to the belief thaty 
discussion of America’s Participation 1 
a League for the Maintenance of a Ju 
and Durable Peace would have agree 
on a league of nations as the logical wa 
to prevent war. But such an arrange 
ment would not prevent war, one speake 
admitted, for such a league must be hel 
together by treaties, and no treaty, hows 
ever well forged, can be anything but 
weak link in a chain to bind the nation 
together. Treaties have been broken an 
treaties will be broken, for with ot 
present international morality, the need 
of a sovereign state always take prec 
dence over any rules set forth ina paper@ 
treaty. Our own country has_ beet 
scarcely more careful of her treaty obl 
ations than other nations. TK 

An arbitration court will not be ef 
fective, for no nation will submit to suc 
a court any subject concerning her nas} 
tional honor. A greater trust in Go 
was urged by one, that our present-dayy 
soldiers may go forth for American 
ideals with the same trust im divin 
guidance as did our ancestors. We mayq 
never attain peace while we continually 
go armed against one another; only byg 
universal disarmament may war Dt 
stopped, was the keynote of another 
Neither convinced his audience. 

There was, however, Mr. Reeves re 
ports, one note of hope for the future 
which was clear and practicable. 
came as a historical sketch of the prog-] 
ress of civilization. ‘The speaker showed 
that individual interests have been con 
solidated into communal interests and 
these in turn into still larger units. Se 
a league of nations will not only preve 
war, but, will unify the individual in 
terests of, all its members; one step more} 
in the process which civilization has 
made and is making. The duel, once 
considered indispensable because it con 
cerned'a point of “honor,” is now dis= 
credited. So war, even in case of 
“national honor,” may become equally 
discredited when the interests of the na- 
tion are merged into the larger worl 
interest. } 

“This may not satisfy the impatient 
reformer who demands a speedy panacea 
for all social ills,”’ says Mr. Reeves, “but 
the student of world movements who 
knows that any progress is made only 
by slow and painful steps sees in this in- 
terpretation the possibility of arriving at 
last at the goal towards which he is will 
ing to work long and patiently—the goa 
of universal peace.” 


